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POETRY. 


From the New York Mirrer. 
TO A MUSICAL BOX.—sy miss ranN¥ KEMBLE. 


Poor little sprite! in that dark, narrow cell, 
Caged, by the law of man’s resistless might; 
With thy sweet, liquid tones, by some strong spell, 
Compelled to minister to his delight! 
Whence—what art thou ?7—Art thou a fairy wight, 
Caught sleeping in some lily’s saowy bell, 
Where thou hadst crept, to rook in the moonlight, 
And drink the starry dew-drops as they fell? 
Say, dost :hou think, sometimes when tho. art singing, 
Of thy wild haunt upon the mountain’s brow, — 
Where thou wert wont to list the heath-bells ringing, 
And sail upon the sunset’s amber glow ? 
When thou art weary of thy oft-told theme, 
Say, dost thou think of the clear, pebbly stream, 
Sion whose mossy brink thy fellows play, 
Dancing in circles by the moon's soft beam, 
Hiding in blossoms from the sun’s fierce gleam, 
Whilst thou, iu darkness, sing’st thy life away? 
Andcanst thou feel when the spring time returns, 
Filling the earth with fragrance and with glee; 
When in the wide creation nothing mourns, 
Of all that lives, save that which is not free? 
Oh, if thou canst; and we could hear thy prayer, 
How would thy little voice, beseeching, cry 
For one short draught of the fresh morning alr, 
For one short glimpse of the clear, azure sky ? 
Perchance, thou sings’t in hopes thou shalt be free? 
Sweetly and patiently thy task fulfilling ; 
While thy sad thoughts are wandesing with the bee, 
To every bud, with honey dew distilling. : 
That hope 1s vain ; for even could’st thou wing 
Thy homeward flight back to the greenwood gay ; 
Thoud’st be a shuun'd and a forsaken thing, 
*Mongst the companions of thy happier day. 
For fairy elves, like many other creatures, 
Bear fleeting memories, that come and go} 
Nor can they oft recall familiar features, 
By absence touch’d, or clouded o’er with wo. 
Then, rest content with sorrow ; for there be 
Many, who must that lesson learn with thee ; 


And still thy wild notes warble cheerfully ; 
‘Till, when thy tiny voice begins to fail, 


For thy lost bliss, sing but one parting wail, 
Poor little sprite! and then sleep silently. 


A VISIT TO ABBOTSFORD. 


From the New York American, 


Mr. Editor—At this period of_ sympathy for all 
that relates to the name of Sir Walter Scott, the fol- 
lowing recollections of a visit paid him in the sum- 
mer of 1850, may not be altogether without interest. 
Recorded at the time for the eye of affection at home, 
it bears the form of a personal narrative, which must 
be my apology for the prominency given to the feel- 
ings of the writer, as the sympathy at his loss which 
alone gives them value, must be to his family, should 
it ever meet their eye, for the liberty involved in their 
publication. M. 


Rusuy Forp, Durham—one day’s ride from Ab- 
botsford.—Dear » 1 now resume my pen, 
which at Abbotsford I touched not—for it seemed a 
kind of treachery to our kind and noble host. But 
you must not lose my recollections. On taking leave 
of Southey, at the foot of Skiddaw, after a day’s 
ramble, he said to me, ** Have youa letter for Sir 
Walter Scott?” Thad not. A‘tetter to his daughter 
which your mother had received from Mrs. Heber 
was our only introduction. He replied, ** you shall 
be the bearer of one from me;” and on reaching the 
house the letter was written and handed to me. It 


_ wasa sealed one, but judging from the reception it 


brought us, was kindly, perhaps warmly written.— 
Three days afterwards we stopped at the outer gate 
of Abbotsford, looking down with somewhatof awe 
as well as interest on its turrets as they rose above 
the intervening wood. Unwilling to trespass where 
I thought we had so little claim, the letter was de- 
> pa by aservantin envelope, with a card, and 
the unwelcome answer returned, ‘Sir Walter Scott 
is not athome.” We had, however, another chance; 
we drove on two miles further to Chiefswood, the 
residence of Mrs, Lockhart, to whom our first letter 
wasaddressed. On driving up to this lovely retired 
cottage, two children were playing on the green; 
one of whom, by his border plaid and chiefiain’s fea- 
ther, I suspected to be Master Hugh Little John, Sir 
W.?’s favourite grandson; but in this, as 1 afterwards 
found, I was mistaken; the pallid countenance of the 
other ought to have betrayed to me the direction of 
his deeper sympathies. ‘The same repelling answer 
** Not at home,” here sent us away most unwillingly. 
The letters however were left, and we drove on to 
pay a visit where ¢hat rebuff at least could not reach 
us, I mean the ruins of Melrose Abbey. On dp- 

roaching them, we met an open barouche returning, 
in which, with a glanee, I recognized the great ob- 
ject of our search, Sir Walter and his family; but-1 
feared to intrude so unceremonious an introduction, 
and we passed, taking as we feared our first and last 
look of the Shakspeare of our age. Anhour glided 
quickly away amid the mouldering ruins. Among 
some modern monuments at their feet, we met with 
one erected by Sir Walter to the memory of a faith- 
ful domestic; but the ancient memorials were the ful- 


lest of poetic associations, and we only regretted our 
inability to comply with the poets injunction: 


If thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight. 


In the midst of our reveries, we were disturbed by 
the entrance of a gentleman, who advancing rapidly 
with an air of much courtesy announced himself as 
Mr. Lockhart,— saying that he had returned upon 
his steps to overtake us, being the bearer of Sir W. 
Scott’s compliments and Mrs. L’s. to bring us back 


expected. The fatigue and disordered dress of a day’s 
drive through dusty roads was a bar to the ladies’ 
acceptance, so that after some doubts and many mis- 
givings the invitation was most unwillingly declin- 
ed, to whigh Mr. L. acceded only on condition that 
{ would write him from Edinburgh the day of our 
return, and take it through Melrose. Upon this we 
parted. I kept my promise, and a fortnight after- 
ward upon arriving at the inn at Melrose about half 

st five, P. M. a note was handed to me from Mr, 
Lockhart, saying that Sir Walter and family expect- 
ed to meet us that day at dinner at Chiefswood.— 
Here was another dilemma; we were tired and dusty, 
and the dinner hour was come; yet we could not 
again baulk our good fortune, and a hasty toilet and 
fresh post horses soon.transferred us a second time 
to the lovely cottage. As we approached we had a 
glimpse of Sir Waiter at the door, but when we 
drove up he had retired, and Mr. and Mrs. Lockhart 
alone remained to welcome us. On entering the 
drawing room, he was standing with his daughter, 
leaning somewhat, as 1 found he was wont, upon 
his cane. His appearance—but I will not speak of 
that, for I had no time to scan it. All that I saw 
was the face of the “ Great Unknown”—all that I 
felt was the pressure of that hand which penned the 
Antiquary and the Lady of the Lake—all that I 
heard were the mellow accents of that Northern 
tongue, which now with courtesy and kindness, wel- 
comed me to Scotland. The company was not 
large, but sufficiently soto afford a plea for the table 
on the green, an arrangement which, however agree- 
able it may have been in Arcadia, is but a perilous 
experiment in the latitude of Scotland; besides, the 
outer air is no place for quiet talk—it is fitted for 
merriment, but not for iatellectual conversation— 
that a lowering sky became by common consent an 
apology for an early return to the drawing room, 
where music and the song awaited us, 

Sir Walter’s great delight is in his daughter’s harp, 
and the ballads of the olden time, which she sings 
with a most winning grace. ‘Thus passed our eve- 
ning, and on parting for the night, we received and 
accepted an invitation to Abbotsford; so that, as you 
may suppose, with gay hearts we returned to our 
inn. Now, if you ask the impression of this day, 
I must confess, in regard to Sir Walter, it partakes 
somewhat of disappointment. He was kind and 
courteous, but did not say much; and when he did 
speak, I missed somewhat of that precision of 
thought and power of language, which had so re- 
cently charmed me in Southey and Sir James Mack- 
intosh. But further acquaintance has enabled me to 
see that I was then in the heresy of ignorance. 1 
was bringing to the measurement an inapplicable 
standard. It was like measuring weight by length: 
it was reyuiring, in a boundless scene of natural 
beauty, the polish and proportions of a Grecian tem- 
ple. The nextday being Sunday, we attended ser- 
vice at the kirk, occupying Sir Walter Scott’s pew, 
which was very near the pulpit. ‘How did you 
like the preacher?” said Sir Walter, when I again 
methim. ‘1 confess,” replied, did not hear 
a single sentence.” ‘* You must not complain,” 
said he; *tyou have heard as much as any of his 
hearers for ten years past.”” The voiceless preach- 
er, aS I afterwards found, was the father of the ori- 
ginal Dominie Sampson. Had delicacy permitted 
it, the father himself would have made no bad 
**study.”” 

On approaching Abbotsford a second time, we 
paused not, as betore, at the gate; but driving down 
through the rich young woods that embower it, and 
passing through an arched and turreted gateway, 
tuund ourselves in a noble court or quadrangle. On 
dur left rose the mansion, in its rich and irregular 
architecture, bearing in some parts the choice re- 
mains of an earlier chisel, which Sir Walter has 
rescued from the contiguous ruins, but generally the 
result of native genius, working under his eye, and 
passing rapidly, ashe told me, *‘from the models of 
art to those of nature.” In front a rich and lofty 
gothic screen separated the court from the gardens— 
happily attaining what Sir Walter had said he had 
almost despaired of doing—*‘distancing without hid- 
ing them,”—while on the right hangs an arcade or 
cloister, embanking the rising ground behind it, and 
forming a sheltered walk nearly around two sides of 
the court. On this occasion Sir Walter met us at 
the door, again welenmed us to Scotland and Ab- 


| botsford, and taking your mother by the hand, led 


to dinner, at which some friends were momentarily | 


the way to the library. But of that way, I must give 
a little description, 

The entrance is through an octagonal turret, rais- 
ed but a step from the ground, into a hall, oceupy- 
ing the central front of the building; such a hall as 
transports you at once into the regions of romance, 
and tke days of baronial chivalry. Its walls and ceil- 
ing are of dark oak wainscoting. At either end oa 
a raised pedestal, stands forth a mailed knight, 
with visor down and spear in rest, like sentinels, to 
challenge all who enter—these are formed of com- 
plete suits of ancient armour; one of steel, inlaid 
with gold, the same which was borrowed by the 
champion of England at the coronation of George 
IV.; it cost Sir Walter 1,009 guineas. Along the 
walls hang ‘* shield and spear and partisan,” inter- 
mixed with the horns of the bison and the elk, and 
the skins of beasts of prey, asif to mark its lord 
equally ready for the foray or the chase. The win- 
dows, too, throw ‘‘a rich and storied light,” being 
of stained glass, bearing the armorial escutcheons of 
the whole clan of Scotts, the Laird of Buccleuch, as I 
think, standing at their head. “ 

Around the eircuit of the walls, near to the ceil- 
ing, run those again of the Border families, richly 
carved in oak, and underneath them the following 
legend in the old Gothic letter:—*‘‘These be the ar- 
mour coats of those who, in times of auld, stood up 
for the Marches of Scotland; they were men of might 
and fought stoutly.” Miss Scott’s boudoir, the 
breakfast and dining room, the armory, the ‘with- 
drawing room, the library, and lastly, Sir Walter 
Scott’s study, which brings you again to the front of 
the house and end of the building, somewhat thus: 


Q,. 
= 
2 Entrance. Gateway. 
= 
Library. Dr’wg room Armory Dining ae 
room. oir. 


Of these rooms the most splendid is the library; 
the most interesting I need not add is the study, into 
which last we entered not but under its master’s gui- 
dance. The libtwty with: its noble‘dimensions and 
costly furniture—its book-cases and cabinets of odo- 
rous cedar—its ceiling of the same, pannelled and 
carved after the model of Melrose—its well filled 
shelves—its beautiful oriel window projecting and 
spreading out over the T'weed—its curtains of crim- 
son damask with heavy gold fringe—its varied ar- 
ticles of use, curiosity and luxury, all combine to 
make it a most splendid room. Of these articles 
many are presents. Here for instance stands a mas- 
sive chair, once a cardinal’s, the carving of which 
ranks it among the productions of genius; this is from 
Rome. There, too, hangs an antique lamp, a relic 
of the majesty of Venice. Here, in a corner, stands 
Dean Swift’s walking cane, and that splendid silver 
sarcophagus on its bs pedestal, is the gift of the 
unfortunate Byron. How many associations does 
even that one awaken? Within it are the hones of 
ancient heroes—for over their tombs were built the 
old walls of the Pirzeus—yet who can name them?— 
The lines inscribed 

“Expende Hannibalem,” &e. 

feelingly convey this lesson,—while the name of 
Byron, which the donor would not put, but which 
Scott has added, brings touchingly to mind the dan- 
ger and the misery of earthly genius unsanctified by 
religion. ‘lhe letter accompanying this gift has 
been purloined from its sacred resting place. When 
stall such a theft dare to be shewn? Sir Walter 
deeply regrets its loss, for of Byron he often speaks 
—sometimes with high admiration—always with 
tender feelings. ‘*Poor Byron,” is his familiar ap- 
pellation, which words, uttered in his der tones, go 
to the very heart. 

But with all its splendor, the library yields in in- 
terest to the room beyond—his private study: for 
there stands his table and his chair, calling up the 
visions of his past labors; and there lie his pen and 
papers, the evidence of his present ones; and there 
too his uncorrected and hasty manuseripts, which 
shew from what a rapid fountain his thoughts must 
have poured forth. ‘That which lies upon the table I 
dare not read; bat from what he says, conclude it is 
upon the superstitions of the Highlands. Around 
this room, at the height of about ten feet—for the 
ceiling is a high one—runsa light gallery which 
gives access by a private door to his bed-room—so 
that he can at all times comhmand privacy. In addi 
tion to cases made from wood that once formed the 
Heart of Mid-Lothian, filled with books of more 
frequent reference, the walls of his study are covered 
with portraits and scenes of Scottish and Border 
story. Among them those of Claverhouse and the 
unfortunate Mary seem his special favourites. This 


first day we had company at dinner and until near 
bed-time. His style of living is with considerable 


state. The buildings are very extensive, and light- 
ed throughout by gas, prepared in one of the remo- 
test parts. Two servants in livery, and his own gen- 
tleman in black, are in regular attendance. ; 
_Of the embarrassments:-arising from the failure of 
his publishers, with whom the law adjudged him te 
be a partner, I here learn but little. ‘The impression 
given me by Mr. Jeffrey and othersin Edinburg, was 
that these engagements, amounting originally to near 
100,000/., were in a great measure liquidated--partly 


by a heavy policy on his own lite of (I understood ) . 


40,000/,, and partly by the sale of his subsequent 
works, But to proceed with my story. Monday, 26th 
July, shall be marked by us henceforth with a “‘white 
stone,” as having been spent with Sir Walter Scott 
alone. Then, indeed, for the first time was I made 
fully aware of being in the presence of ‘the mighty 
master;” for, as with other magicians, the spell in- 
creased as the circle narrowed. The truth is, Sir W. 
Scott is not to be judged of in general society : he never 
argues, never dogmatises, and never talks learnedly; 
his head and heart seemed filled with better thoaghts 
and things—an overflowing benevolence, sympathy for 
all breathing things, an imagination that teems with 
all images of natural loveliness, feelings that tremble 
at every touch of natural affection--a memory that so 
lives in the records of the romantic past, that a metae 
physician might well doubt to which century its pos- 
sessor intrath belonged,and a sweet simplicity and un- 
assumingness of manner that adds the attractiveness 
of childhood to the words and thoughts of genius— 
these are the elements of his strength, and when 
seen in private they are overpowering in their influ- 
ence; then a book, a portrait or a chance word, un- 
locks as it were by magic, some hidden fountain; 
then comes forth at once the splendid train of thought 
and feeling and imagery, the B 

ing ballad, and the heard-rending incident; in the 
meanwhile his eye lightens up, often suffused with 
tears, and his voice deepens to a tone that thrills 
through the nerves like the deep tones of the organ. 
In this I can liken him to nothing but his own picture 
of the awakened minstrel—when 


The present scene, his future lot, 
His toils, his warts, were all forgot. 


But in all this, his true-hearted modesty never for- 
sakes him. In all his poetic recollections, which, 
on such oceasions, came swelling like a tide into his 
mind, I never once heard him repeat a line of his 
own; and whenever the subjeét of his poems was al- 
luded to, he avoided it with a simplicity which al- 
ways left me in doubt whether he understood the 
allusion. ‘The old adage of ** genus irritabile” ap- 
plies not to him: a sneer is as foreign to his nature 
a8 itis to the expression of his countenance; and, as 
far as words and manuers go, he certainly knows nct 
what envy is. 

Of the race of his contemporaries, there is scaree 
one of whom we did not speak; and not one of whom 
he spoke otherwise than with respect and kindness; 
and what at any time was wanting in praise, was sure 
to be made up in kindness of manner. On his re- 
peating one evening a sea-song of Allan Cunning 
ham’s, beginning, **A wet sheet and a flowing sea,’ 
&e. which he did with great power, [ expressed my 
surprise at its beawty, and said, ** Does Cunningham 
ofien write such?” He replied, ** My friend, Allan 
is like a boy that shoots many arrows at a mark— 
some of them raust hit.” Of Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and Southey, he spoke often; and his all pow- 
erful memory was ever prompt to bring forth their 
choicest passages. Ot mentioning to him Southey’s 
desponding views of political affairs,—** Ah!” said 
he, litle aware how much the past had blinded his 
own eyes, ** Southey is a retired and bookish man.” 
On expressing my agreeable disappointment in Jef- 


‘freys’ character, whom before ersonal acquaintance 


I bad regarded asa cold and cynical eritic,he re- 
plied with warmth, ‘* you never did man more injus- 
tice, his heart is all tenderness;”—--and of his own 
family affections you may judge by his waray excla- 
mation when the conversation turued to such themes 
—‘‘I bless God,” said he, ‘*that he has given me 
good and affectionate children.”? I may here men- 
that these are four in number, Walter in the army, 
Charles in the Foreign Department, Mrs. Lockhart, 
and Miss Scott. As we sat al: ne after dinner, | ven- 
tured to introduce the subject of his long ** Incogni- 
to.” He entered into it kindly and freely. _His near 
friends, he said, always knew it, though not by ae- 
knowledgment, while to the direct inquiry of others 
he felt himself under no obligation to give an answer 

** It was not acrime,” said he, ** of whtch | was ae- 
cused, and therefore I was not to answer; the secret 
began in caprice, and was continued perhaps from 
other motives.” Upon my mentioning the name of 
his brother in Canada as one to whom in America 
they had been often attributed—he replied with so 
much feeling that I feared again to mention the 
name—** Ah! Tom,” (I think he called him, ) 
‘*he could have written and detier; he ha 


great powers, and I often urged him, but in vain, he 


order story, the touche 
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never wrote mea line.” On asking him here the 
metaphysical question, whether imagination had 
ever furnished him with materials not traceable to 
experience, he replied, after a moment’s paise, that 
his characters were always drawn from nature, and 
many of them individual pictures but slightly alter- 
ed. _**This likeness on One occasion,” said he, ** be- 
trayed my secret; the original of ‘ Oldbuck’ was an 
old friend of my father’s, whom I well remembered 
asaboy. It was too faithful acopy not to be known, 
Mr. On its publication meeting me, said, as he 
clapped me on the shoulder, ‘* Ah, Scott, you wrote 
that, no one could paintour old friend to the life but 
you or L.” Upon my mentioning some other wild 
surmises as to their authorship, after answering them, 
he concluded with a smile, as if in reference to my 
pertinacity—** In truth, I find that I have kept the 
secret 80 long and so well as now to find some diffi- 
culty in proving my own.” 

On Monday morning, Sir Walter rose as usual 
about 6 o’clock, wakened, as he regularly is, by his 
favourite dog, a large stag hound of the ancient breed, 
given him as he tells me, by Dandie Dinmont him- 
self, ‘Thisdog, by the bye, is his constant compan- 
ion. At meals, he waits behind his master’s chair, 
and not unfrequently puts his paw upon bis shoulder, 
to remind him of bis presence; follows him through 
the day in his drives and walks; dozes at his side 
while he writes; and completes his tour of duty by 
guarding him while he sleeps,—his bed being a bear- 
skin couch. At break of day, he again arouses his 
master with a gentle paw, knowing well that he has 
work to do, in which the whole world is interested, 
aud not the least, the canine race, of whose virtues 
he himself has so often sat as the model. In truth, 
I look upon this dog with equal respect and kind- 
ness, as **part and parcel”? ot the novelist himsel!.— 
Until breakfast time, that is, for about two hours, Sir 
Walter writes, and about an equal time after it, which 
bring him to 11 o’elock, after which, he “calls him- 
selfa freeman, writing no more that day, unless per- 
chance in the long evenings of winter. On leaving 
his study this day, he immediately proposed to your 
sisters a drive through his plantations, of which he 
is yustly proud, and as far as Melrose; to which they 
as you may suppose, well pleased, acceded. His 
morning’s dress accords with his simple rural habits: 
a well-worn green hunting coat, with ample flaps and 
pockets, a flat cloth cap, and an oft-used whistle pen- 
dant from his button-hole, agree well with the large 
frame and manly figure, thoagh slight stoop, of one 
whom you might take to be a Scottish laird of high 
degree, and simple tastes, —of one who was beginning 
to feel the weight of years, without having lost the 
taste or enjoyment of the more active sports of youth, 
ln this guise I see him now setting forth in his low- 
wheeled open barouche, accompanied by your sisters, 
an followed by his deep-mouthed favourite and two 
others of minor breed. On visiting the scarcely per- 
ceptible ruins of the early Melrose on the heights. he 
expatiated, they tell me, good humoredly on the taste 
of the lazy monks, who could prefer the fat lands of 
the valley to such heart-stirring scenes; and on pas- 
sing ata little distance a Scotch lassie, knee-deep in 
the river, fishing, he said (whether in joke or earnest, ) 
‘**There stands my Die Vernon.” But 1 must not 
defraud them of the pleasure of telling of their drive, 
which they describe as ail delightful from his atten- 
tive kindness and his unceasing flow of anecdote and 
ballad, in reference to every spot they visited, or in- 
dividual of note of whom they chanced to speak. 

On his return [ met him in the library; as he ap- 
proached he handed me from among a packet of let- 
ters just received, a small hard roll of parchment 
tied with cord, and secured by a lump of raw wax. 
“Open it,” said he, “it will be something to tell, 
that a Republican dared to break the seal of a writ of 
the King;” ‘at the orders,” I would haveadded, “of 
oue whom kings delighted to honour,” but his mo- 
desty awed me, and I dared not. It was a writ for 
the general election, Parliament being dissolved by 


’ the King’s death, as was addressed to him as high 


sheriff of Selkirkshire;--the style and form of it have 
continued unchanged, he tells me, from the time of 
the earliest Edward, and hence its rade accompani- 
ments. A reformed Parliament, however, will no 
doubt order all that much better. : 

_ Remembering the dash of superstition which he 
invariably gives to his fictions, and which always 
seemed to me to be ex anima, 1 took occasion to 
ask, after several surprising narratives given by him 
of individuals possessing the power of second sight, 
whether he had in the course of his life met with 
any such which could not be rationally explained? 
He paused some moments before he answered, “I 
cannot say that I have.” Still, however, whether by 
natural or early association, a lingering respect for 
snch fears, not to say belief in them, often appears 
inhim. And how, indeed, could it be otherwise, 
with a mind of such preponderating imagination, of 
which credulity (I mean in a poetic sense) must be 
one of its highest elements. That mind must be- 
lieve in the reality of its own creations, or it could 
not give them lite, and cannot therefore judge harsh- 
ly the illusions of other men. Of Coleridge he quo- 
ted with applause the answer, ** That he had seen 
too many ghosts to believe in them;” and then, in 
reference to that wayward writer, said, “‘He is never 
ending, still beginning; could he be tied to his chair 
and to a water diet, he woulll be the greatest genius 
living.” 

One evening as we sat in the library alone, on 
some mention of a present he had received, he open- 
ed a cabinet and brought cut a store of them—rings, 
seals, suuff boxes, miniatures, &c. without number, 


—each had its own little story. On showing us a 
splendid gold snuff box presented to him by the 
King, George IV., with his likeness on the lid, he 
said, ** A princely return for a little book which the 
King had requested of him.” But on one trifle he 
seemed to set a peculiar value: [t was an Antique 
stone ring found in the Highlands of Scotland, be- 
lieved to be of Carthaginian origin, and commonly 
called the Adders stone, of which he said there were 
but three known, whose owners he then enumerated, 
to each of which by pepular superstition rare vir- 
‘tues were attributed, and more especially to drop 
one from the hand portended some great misfortune 
to itsowner. To guard against such an event, to 
this one was attached a small silver chain, which was 
to be slipped over the fingers as a security. He took 
the precaution, I observed, in his own case, and as 
your sister received it from him, he said in an apo- 
logetic way, as he puts the.chain on her fingers, 
— me,” before untwisting it from his own 
land, ‘ 

Upon my introducing the subject of the printed 
editions of his works in America, he spoke of lite- 
rary property asa literary man cannot bet speak, viz: 
as one of its most sacred forms—and I in turn spoke 
I was sure the feelings of my countrymen, in saying 
that in proportion to our admiration of his works, 
was our regret at the inadequacy of our laws to se- 
cure to him his rightful returns. ‘* On‘one cca- 
sion,” said he, ‘‘after trying in vain to prevent their 
bribery of some one having access to the press, in 
order to remind the publishers in your country, that 
they were trespassing on others property, 1 sent to 
my printer a sheet utterly unsuitable, as the conclu- 
sion to one of my novels} just publishing—which 
sheet was immediately cancelled as soon as I had 
reason to believe the surreptitious copy was sent 
off.” “Now this,” said he, **I call a fair trick,” 
**but seriously,” he continued, **I think it is but 
just and becoming that a common language should 
make common copyright; as is now the case by 
treaty between the Prussian and Austrian domi- 
nions. ” 

As we had just returned from a tour to Loch Ka- 
trine, and the abode of the M‘Gregors, with Rob 
Roy and the Lady of the Lake in our hands, as our 
most faithful guide books, this was an obvious theme; 
he entered upon it freely, and when his heart was 
warmed, it only- wanted that lL should have had (as 
Boswell says) ‘‘a short hand ora long hand,” to 
have added another tale to those of Old Mortality, 
or with but slight addition of melody, another canto 
to the Lady of the Lake. Rob Roy is after all one 
of Sir Walter’s choicest heroes, he prides himself 
in shewing in his armoury the light short gun of that 
far-famed Freebooter. On our mentioning the Inn 
at the Trosacks, ** Then,” said he, ‘* you saw my 
friend Stewart (the host,) the grandson of that 
‘Ewan of Brigands,’ who paid with his life for his 
tender heart towards poor Rob Roy, he cut the belt 
snd Jet him slip; he was my authority for that fact.” 
But details I must reserve for our long winter even- 
ings if Heaven is pleased to bring us together again; 
in the meantime, [ close my long narrative. On the 
second day I sent for post horses, fearing to trespass 
by a longer stay, but Sir Walter countermanded them, 
saying in his own kind manner, ** you are not quite 
wel}, and I cannot part with you; besides, Ll owe it, 
for it was all Lockhart’s doing with his ‘fete cham- 
petre.’?” Though the indisposition was but trifling, 
the kindness was great, and the remembrance of it 
will be enduring; it has added Jove to veneration, so 
that in my future recollections of Sir Walter Scott, 
the virtues of the man will come to my heart before 
his merits as an author. On the third day of our stay 
at Abbotsford we took leave, Sir Walter returning to 
your sister, as he parted from her, a little book in 
which, on a blank leaf, he had written these words: 

To meet and part is mortals lot, 
You've seen us—pray—forget us not; 
Such the farewell of Walter Scott. M. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 


A VISIT TO THE ILLINOIS. | 
When, in the year 1817, the political dissatisfac- 
tion of the people of England induced great numbers 
of our most intelligent and wealthy farmers from the 
southern counties to take refuge in the western 


land, I was then, though lite more than a youth, 
amougst the crowds who were hurrying tothe west- 
ern Elysium. 

Ido not propose here to describe the thousand 
times described voyage across the Atlantic Ocean, 
nor the cities; roads and taverns of the Union; nor 
the peculiarities of the people, country, laws, man- 
ners, or natural productions; nor, indeed, to dwell 
upon any foreign matter whatever, in this narrative; 
proposing solely to exhibit, as through a telescope, 
a distant community of English men and manners 
in the bosom of the woods and prairies of the Illinois. 

The person who first directed the attention of emi- 
grants to the natural meadows of the western set- 
tlements of America, was Mr. Morris Birkbeck, 
a gentleman farmer from Wanborough, in Sussex, 
whose travels and scientific writings are well known 
in the literature of this country. Upon my arrival 
in the following year, at the settlement in the Illi- 
nois, 1 found that this gentleman had fixed his re- 
sidence upon the edge of an extensive and very beau- 
tiful prairie, having made large purchases of land, 
both woodland and prairie; and he had at that time 
built a substautial log-howse, planted an orchard and 
garden, and enclosed and ploughed about fifty acres 


of prajie land. He had also laid out the site of a 


world from the real or imaginary ills of their native’ 


futare town, called Wanborough, but which, at that 
time, consisted of only a few straggling log-cabins. 
His views were apparently grasping and ambitious; 
for, with a capital altogether inferier to so extensive 
a design, he had petitioned the government of the 
United States to grant him a tract of country more 
than thirty-two miles square. Indeed, many cir- 
cumstances induced to the belief, that personal dis- 
satisfaction with his station upon the political ladder 
in England, and a belief of bis ability to ascend 
to a great height upon it in a foreign country, had 
been his principal motives for emigrating to Ame- 
riea. Nor is it out of the course of human feeling, 
that such should have been his expectations: for the 
opposition to a tyrannical government does not so 
ovten proceed from motives of generous commise- 
ration with the victims of oppression, as from a sel- 
fish and envious resentment of the power to oppress; 
nor is it material, perhaps, whether envy or human- 
ity be the means implanted in our nature, to coun- 
teract the evil intentions of arbitrary power. What- 
ever might have been the designs of Mr. Birkbeck, 
itis certain that imag nation entered too much in-, 
to the composition of his mind, for their well- 
directedaccomplishmnent. And his settlement upon 
the prairies of Illinois, though amongst the most re- 
fined and magnificent virgin scenery of nature, emi- 
nently fitted tor the retirement of the scholar and the 
man of contemplation, was removed, as it were, be- 
vond the ways of men; being more than forty miles 
trom the navigation of the Ohio; almost a thousand 
miles from the Auantic sea-board; and thus exclud- 
ed altogether frem this money-getting world. 
Though the prairies consisted of land of ahigh degree 
of fertility, and though the climate of the Illinois was 
wholesome, mild, and invigorating, yet these advan- 
tages of nature were useless without the labour of the 
‘hands of man; and, amongst roving Indians, and 
gouging backwoods-men, labourers there were none. 
‘The disadvantage of the inland situation of the set- 
tlement became very soon apparent; the influx of 
emigrants from England, after the first season, be- 
came materially diminished; the lands in which the 
capital of the projectors of the settlement had been 
extensively invested, remained unsold, and Mr. Birk- 
beck was already disprited at the prospects of his 
family. ‘hese consisted of several sons an.! daugh- 
ters, grown up, and all educated in the utmost de- 
gree of refinement. Mr. Birkbeck being himself a 
widower, apparently about fifty years of age. An- 
other circumstance was thought to have added much 
to the mortification produced by the failure of his pro- 
jects, being no other than a disappointment in love, 
which, even at that late period of his life, had affect- 
ed him in a remarkable degree. The object of this 
strange-occurrence was a Miss A——, a lady of the 
Jewish persuasion, which had accompanied his fami- 
ly from England. She possessed very brilliant con- 


‘versational talents; and whether specially engaged to 


the patriarch of the party, it is certain that when the 
lady announced her intention to enter into a matri- 
monial connection with Mr. F , the company and 
co-partner of the journey, the most inveterate hos- 
tility, which time ’ppeared in no wise toabate, was 
the consequence upon the part of the elder rival. Io 
due time, however, the bright-eyed Jewess consigned 
her charms to the younger of these competitors,— 
maugre his wife in England. ‘This affair contribu- 
ted very greatly to the disadvantage of the settlement, 
substituting the most inveterate hostility for that co- 
operation of plan, which, in so retired a situation, was 
essentially required for success. In this state of things, 
about five years wore on, the settlement betoming 
gradually more deserted and smpoverished, until at 
length the instalments due upon the extensive lands 
of Mr. Birkbeck, being unable to be paid, the entire | 
property reverted to the government! of the United 
States; the ruin of his family was the consequence of 
this too sanguine speculation; and his own unforta- 
nate end, in the waters of Wabash, completed what 
Mr. Cobbett has too truly ealled ‘* the melancholy 
history of Mr. Birkbeck.” 


About two miles from Wanborough was the ske- 


| leton of another town, called Albion, in the centre 


of the lands of Mr. Flower. ‘This town consisted of 
a few straggling log huts, with two or three houses 
built of stone, a brick tavern and two well supplied 
stores, with several inferior whiskey shops. Beyond 
this the place did not appear to advance, and a defi- 
ciency of waier, none being found at a depth of one 
hundred and twenty feet, rendered its progress ex- 
tremely dubious. ‘This town, however, was other- 
wise in a well chosen situation, being upon an ele- 
vated ridge, and the spot healthy in the highest de- 
gree. Mr. Flower had the mistortune to become 
very unpopular amongst the backwoodsmen of the 
neighbourhood, for which there appeared certainly 
to be no foundation, other than the anomaly of a 
wealthy proprietor, living in some appearance of re- 
finement, amongst a lawless and Tartar population. 
In any of the older settlements of the Union, this 
gentleman would have been much respected tor his 
intelligence, enterprise, and wealih; but here the 
most lawless outrages were committed upon his pro- 
perty. Various were the attemptato burn down his 
dwelling house. At length, fe murder of his 
younger son completed the lisy’of his misfortunes, 
and his death oceurred in circumstances little Jess 
lamentable than that of his unforiunate neighbour. 
About two miles westward from Albion, is the 
village Prairie, the property of another wealthy spe- 
culator from the city of Lonf#on. This gentleman 
had been a merchant:tailor in the city, who, bemg 
known to the family of Mr. B., and an admirer of 
one of his accomplished daughters, couceived the 


romantic notion of going out with the party to Ame- 

rica, in hopes of being rendered happy in her pos- 

session, in the tranquil solitudes of the Illinois. For 

some time after his arrival upon the Prairies, the 

worthy man prosecuted his enclosures of land and 

his suit with the fair lady with ancommon  enpners 
rance, not perceiving how common it is for weak 

minded men to be led about the world in triumph by 

feeble minded women. After some months, an ac- 
cidental circumstance opened the eyes of the asto- 

nished gentleman from Landon. A party had been 
formed for the purpose of visiting Vincennes, an an- 
cient French settlement, about twenty-five miles 
from the English Prairie, in which were included 
Mr. L. and the lady of his love. During the ride, 
the usual course of indifferent civility had been ma- 
nifested by the lady, when, upon arriving at the ta- 
vern at Vincennes, and the party being dispersed 
into the different apartments of the house, L. over- 
heard the damsel of his heart inquire from another 
lady of the party, ‘¢1 wonder what that tailor follows 
me about so for??? And oh! what a thunderbolt was 
that! In three days poor L. disappeared from the 
Prairies, travelled with all haste to New York, and 
embarked for England, where he is cutting cloth to 
this day in the city of London. His enclosures, gar- 
den, and frame-buildings were all deserted, and left 
to the wolves and the Backwoodsmen, and the cause 
of the disappearance of L. fiom the Prairies was long 
a secret of state. It was afterwards maintained that 
L. was a greater man than Lord Byron, for when 
Byron, upon a similar occasion, overheard the eon- 
temptuous expression about ** that lame boy,” it ap- 
pears that he only ran to Newstead, whiist L. ran @ 
thousand miles across the continent of Ameriea, and 
clear across the great Atlantic Ocean, 

Scattered round the various Prairies, were many 
other English settlers of note, amongst whom was 
Mr. Hunt, brother to the member for Preston, Un- 
like his brother, he had the misfortune to be dumb 
from his intaney, but was a man of tremendous mus- 
cular power, and a scientific bruiser. Among the 
Backwoodsmen. the superiority of the system of box- 


ing, was much disputed, and a trial with Mr. Hunt 


these worthies, One day, a very famious man of 
this description, in passing near the cabin of Mr, 
Hunt, perceived him in the act of ploughing in a 
neighbouring field, and thereupon he got across the 
fence, for the purpose of provoking a quarrel. As 
he advanced, it happened that some derangement in 
the tackle of his plough, eompelled Hunt to stop the 
team, and being a man of very passionate temper, 
he was seen to level one of the horses with a blow of 
his fist. Upon this, the baeckwoodsman hastily turn- 
ed back, and re-crossed the fence; and from that time 
it was observed, that nothing more was said upon the 
superiority of the gougers. Hunt soon afterwards 
died at this settlement. 

About nine miles from Albion, and,upon the Wa- 
bash river, was the town of Harmony,a German set- 
tlement, under the direction of the Rev. Mr. Rapp. 
The settlers consisted of many hundreds of persons, 
of every variety of age, trade, and profession; and, 
by an excellent system of management, and _ the art- 
ful manner in which the people were kept in igno- 
rance of the language and free institutions of the peo 
ple around them, wonders were here effected in the 
way of agricultural improvements, and the useful 
manufactures, It resembled a scene in Germany, to 
view the church, the dwelling houses, and the mill, 
with the dress, manners, and boorish Teniers-like 
appearance of the people at Harmony. It is, indeed, 
one of the most desirable peculiarities of the United 
States, that the traveller, in his route, oceasionally 
views the transplanted people, scenery, and manners, 
of all the European countries. As Harmony is a 
miniature picture in Germany, the vine-growers at 
Venay, upon the Ohio river, exhibit the simplicity of 
Switzerland; and, descending to the lower region of 
the Mississippi, for a hundred miles, the sugar dis- 
trict of Louisiana preserves the language and manners 
of France. Harmony was, at length, purehased by 
Mr. Owen, of New Lanark, a gentleman whose 
schemes, for the welfare of his fellow men, appear 
to embrace all the hemispheres. He purchased the 
lands, towns, mills, and other appurtenances of the 
place, for the sum of one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand dollars; the two bells in the church alone being 
estimated at the sum of six thousand dollars: and here 
this worthy man commenced his plan of labour co- 
operation. He did net, however, calculate sufficient- 
ly upon the difference of the habits and manners of 
the people of whom his settlement was composed, 
from those of his German predecessors at Harmony; 
for high-spirited and unsettled republicans were soon 
found to be very different matérials from German 
beasts of burthen. Discontent and discord soon be- 
came the prevailing characteristic of the place; and 
Mr. Owen, having abandoned his injudicious pur- 
chase at Harmony, has returned to the sphere where 
the efforts of the man of philanthropy are a thousand 
times more required. 


It was the greatest disadvantage of the prairie set- 
tlements to be filled witha class of persons altogether 
unsuited, from previous habits of life, to undergo 
the privations and labours peculiar to a new country, 
‘Nhe glowing descriptions of the prairies of the Illi- 
nois, when read in a drawing-room in Bond street 
or the Regent’s Park, are certainly calculated to ex- 
cite the most rapturous anticipations, and numbers 
of persons who were already in possession of ele- 
gance and luxury at home, yet encountered the toils 


and privations of the sea and Jand to reach the El 


ing, over their ferocious method of gouging and bit- - 


was very eagerly coveted by ‘‘the best men” amongst 
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Dorado of the Illinois. These adventurers forgot 
that the conveniences of life are altogether unattain- 
able in a new country, and that the charms of the 
finest natural scenery disappear in afew days or weeks, 
whilst toil and hunger, and repining after home, en- 
dure to the end of the days of man. ‘hus amongst 
the settlers in these wilds were Londoners of every 
grade, publishers, painters, stock-brokers, lawyers, 
bankers, cousins to a lord, and every variety of men 
who could least be expected to be found in the and 
of labour. The greater proportion of these persons 
soon found themselves with exhausted means, the il- 
lusion wearing away, and themselves disappointed 
and dejected at the prospect of a perpetual continu- 
ance in this, now to them a Sibecian exile. Others, 
more prudent and wealthy, returned, disgusted and 
disappointed, to their native country, convinced that 
there isa time and a place for all things, and that 
transitory causes of discontent ought not to induce 
the man, possessed of a luxurious native home, to 
abandon his position in society, and fly to the wilds 
and solitudes of a foreign land. 

Still the scenery of these prairies is most sublime 
and impressive, and to a traveller who has journeyed 
for days through the monotonous and gloomy roads 
of a woodland country, the first view of these wide 
extending meadows s enchanting in the highest de- 
gree. The scene is picturesque and magnificent: the 
prairies, undulating and rolling away for miles, com- 
bining the grandeur of the ocean with the beauty otf 
an English park. ‘The prairies are of various extent; 
three of the largest class being upwards of fifty miles 
in circumference: but these, from the deficiency of 
timber, are uninhabitable, excepting at the edges of 
the woods, by which they are surrounded: and from 
this circumstance; great bodies of land, comprising 
a considerable portion of the state of [llinois, will 
for ages remain uncultivated. The land is generally 
fertile, and water is invariably found a tew feet be- 
low the surface of the ground. And thus a settler, 
who pitches his tent at the edge of the woods, pos- 
sesses the convenience of timber for fencing, build- 
ing, and firewood, and enjoys a ready mace farm 
upen the prairie. The origin of these singular mea- 
dows is au object of much gontroversy; some natu- 
ralists having conjectured them to be the bottoms of 
lakes of the antedeluvian world; but this opinion is 
not supported by appearances, there being no depo- 
sit of marine remains, nor is there any appearance of 
the banks, which to enclose the water, must have 
risen many fect above the surface of the lake, where- 
as the woods are usually upon a level with the prai- 
rie. The more common conjecture assigns as their 
origin, the annual burning of the woods by the Tndi- 
ans, for the purpose of enclosing the deer; but many 
striking objections occur to this theory, for it is still 
the custom of the Indians to burn other tracts of 
country for similar purposes without any material 
injury to the woods, wor is it easy to determine upon 
this ground why other tracts are not found to be di- 
vested of their natural timber, Mere being no prai- 
ries in all the great regions of the continent, east- 
ward of the Ohio river. It is, therefore, difficult to 
assign any satisfactory conjecture for the origin of 
these natural meadows, and they have probably ex- 
isted in their present condition since the creation of 
the world, a variation in the works of nature similar 
to the oasis of the deserts of Arabia. They are co- 
vered with a rough natural grass, which grows to the 
height of six feet, and matted roots of this grass make 
the first ploughing of the prairies a most dificult 
operation, but the soil is after wards remarkably easy 
of cultivation, being invariably arich vegetable mould, 
The productions consist of Indian corn, wheat, cot- 
ton, and tobacco; but owing to the deficiency of ne- 
gro labour, Illinois being amongst the free states 
of the Union, cotton and tobaceo is only partially cul- 
tivated, and corn and wheat form the staple produc- 
tions of the state. The fields of [Indian corn present 
a magnificent appearance, and, both in utility and 
beauty of appearance, this invaluable plant is the 
pride and glory of the continent of America, and the 
first of the gifts of providence in every country, the 
climate of which favours its production. The at- 
mosphere of the Illinois is remaarkably pure and sa- 
Jubrious, being free from moisture and the yariations 
of temperature so common in the states to the east- 
ward of the Alleghany mountains. To natives of 
England the effect of this dry and equable climate is 
observed to be very salubrious, old persons being 
here very rapidly freed from long affections of rheu- 
matism, paralysis, and other disorders incideut to 
our damp and unexhilarating climate, ‘The remark- 
able clearness of the atmophere adds much to the 
beauty of the scenery upon these wide extended prai- 
ries, and nothing even in the mixed landscape of 
FE.ngland, can compare with the splendour and solem- 
nity of the scene whea the descending sun mantles 
these vast meadows with a crimson light, and the 
woods is darkening in the shade of evening. ; 

The presence of human society and labours of a 
dense population alone are wanting to render these 
regions a paradise—the garden of the western world, 
In the recollections of a chequered life there are few 
scenes and times'to which my memory reverts with 
more satisfaction than the years which I have spent 
upon the magnificent prairies and in the Italian cli- 
mate of the Illinois. ‘ 

A Human Sacrifice at Kalee Ghat.—A Hindoo 
had been accustomed to make an annual saerifice of 
living goats to Kalee. This year, having determined 
to make an extraordinary sacrifice, he sent for a Ma- 
homedan barber to shave him. After this was per- 
formed, he desired the barber to hold the legs of the 


goat while the act of decapitation was performed, to 
which he agreed. The usual ceremonies commenced, 
Kelee was invoked, flowers and incénse_seattered, 
and the barber stooped down to the ground and firm- 
ly beld the head of the victim, while the Hindoo 
prepared for the sacrifice with an enormous knife; 
but instead of striking the goat, struck off the head 
of the barber with one blow; the head rolled on the 
floor, which was soon bathed in a stream of blood. 
The fanatic, nothing astonished at this event, deli- 
berately lifted the head by the hair, and carrying it 
to the altar performed the accustomed pooja, as if it 
were a matter of indifference whether the sacrifice 
was completed with a human head or that of an ani- 
mal, The spectators now assembled round, and the 
police apprehended the offender, who was tried for 
his life, and sentenced to die by Mr. Tucker. On 
a reference to the Nizamut Adawlut, Mr. Rattray 
confirmed the sentence, and the execution is now 
about to take place.—/[East India Magazine. } 


From tie Washington City Chronicle. 
SKETCHES OF EUROPE. 
From the Sketch- Book of a Student. 
Lyons—Road to Turin—A Character—The Jura 
ee Alps—Passage of Mount Ceuis, 
Cc. 
Lyons, 30th Aug. 

Encompassed by hills and mountains rising in pic- 
turesque gradation, ou a narrow tract of land between 
the Saone and the Rhone, when imperial Rome had 
nambered seven centuries of her existence, a city 
rose under her auspices bearing the name Lugdunum. 
[t matiers little to us if its foundation be attributed 
to a Roman consul or a Grecian general. Under 
Augustus it was considered the capital of Gaul, and 
it has since risen, with a population of nearly one 
hundred and forty-seven thousand, to be the second 
city of France. In every part of the commercial 
world the silks of Lyons have been and are still ce- 
iebrated, nor are her manutactures confined to this 
luxurious material. In every direction the sound of 
industry may be heard, aad, unlike the gay fashion- 
able Paris, every one appears to have an occupation. 

Three days have passed more tardily in Lyons than 
any since L landed on the shores of France. ‘The 
town Hall, with its two bronze statues of the Rhone 
and Saone; the place de Belle Cour, said to be one of 
the finest areas in Europe; the museum, and I be- 
lieve all the sigits of the city, we have visited. But 
I find my guide-book says quite enough and is sufli- 
cient memorandum. ‘Lo-day I left the rest of our 
party (some English travellers we have fallen in 
with, and as a matter of convenience associated dur- 
selves pro tempore) who have been knocking about 
among hammers and shuttles, and returned brim full 
of compesrisons. ‘* How much better we do these 
things,” suy they. John, 1 begin to suspect, mea- 
sures every body’s grain in his own basket, aud were 
i to take every thing | have heard within the last half 
hour, with reterence to the fact as the world at large 
have received it to the contrary, | should conclude, 
the French were mere tyros in manufacture and Joba 
himself a very silk worm. ‘* May be so,” said an 
honest clown when told the moon was made of green 
cheese. 

Ihave just returned froma stroll to the heights 
above the Garden of Plants, to witness the day close 
upon the city and the lovely localities that surround 
it. [have looked onsmany bright bat strange faces, 
and felt how poor is every enjoyment of uns life if 
we possess it alone. There is an independence in 
the feeling that we are unknown to the gay world 
that surrounds us, that we are deeply masked to all 
but ourselves; and yet how the soul longs to throw 
it aside; to echo sounds that a kindred one will echo 
back again. ‘There is harmony in all the fair creas 
tions of the Deity, and when man crosses with his 
rebel shadow the broad glare of universal sympathy, 
he but displays his own detormity and insignificance; 
bringing into more palpable relief the glorious prin- 
ciple—we were not made tor ourselves alone, or we 
would be less dependent upon others for happiness. 

A short distance below the city the rivers of the 
Rhone and Saone unite and flow under ‘he name of 
the former into the Mediterranean, Of the impori- 
ance of the ancient Lugdunum there exists but litde 
doubt. Had it not have been mentioned by ancient 
writers, the remains discovered in and about the city 
would be sufficient evidence in its favour. Augus- 
tus, it is said, resided here for some time, leaving 
monuments of his preference, which were unfortun- 
ately destroyed in one night by lightning. Nero, 
Caligula and Trajan are numbered among its patrons, 
An aqueduct and many other mouldering relics of 
the past are visited by strangers; and two bronze tab- 
lets in good preservation are displayed at the Hotel 
de Ville, containing the speech of Claudius made in 
the Senate at Rome in favour of Lyous. ‘They were 
discovered in 1528. 


The famous clock made by Lippius of Basle in 
1598, which is preserved in the Cathedral, a fine spe- | 
cimen of architecture, is out of order; we therefore | 
could not have -the gratification of wituessing its 
movement. Although not in motion, it prescuts a 
wonderful specimen of mechanism and ingenuity. 
It is a perpetual almanac; marking the corrses of | 
years and months to seconds of time. The sun and 
moon in their variations, and even the Saints’ (lays, 
are not omitted. It has the appearance of a pyramid 
of toys, and on the top stands the emblem of Gallia 
that performs his part of the business by clapping 
his wings and crowing the hours. The quays are 
fine; the bridges worth notice, especially one. But 


I am tired of Lyons and fatigued from the long walk, 
and therefore must say a hasty good night. Before 
this time to-morrow I hope to be upon the route to 
Turia. 

Turin, 6th Sept. 


How many leaves of my book my pencil has stolen 
from the pen. BotIam in Italy, Inthe midst of 
the fertile valley of Piedmont; and here if it be not 
privileged, where can it be? Reluctantly I go back 
to France, and in imagination again crowd myself 
into a diligence of smaller dimensions than that 
trom Paris to Lyons, with but eight passengers, and 
they forming as strange a medley as ever huddled 
together. French, English, American, Irish, Aus- 
trian, and Italian, agreeable enough but exe; and she 
—lI had almost said 7¢, although dubbed with the title 
of Countess of ****, one of the veriest assemblages 
of nuisances that ever amalgamated about the person 
of any human being. 


The witches in Macbeth were angels to her, and I 
de not think Lhave ever seen a face in nature marked 
with such deep and disagreeable lines. ‘They were 
not those of age, or there would have been something 
to be respected in their furrows. Passion had busi- 
ed itself in the expression of her countenance, and 
worked a web that told its lurking place. She oc- 
cupied one corner; and, as if there were not enough 
to keep off intruders, a dirty little poodle dog served 
as a sort of chevaux-de-frize, aud plaything for her 
bony fingers. She left the carriage but once, having 
provided herself abundantly with provisions of every 
sort, two or three bottles of cold coffee, and a little 
eau devie **to keep up her spirits,” as she said, 
and, ** her tongue loose,” which kept up a continual 
clatter, except when she was asleep; then a long 
hooked nose supplied the ceficiercy, and like the 
eyes of Argus, one slept while the other was on duty. 
Uur Italian proved to be a wag, a merry fellow, and 
kept the Countess continually in’a passion. Napo- 
leon and the Devil were in her estimation twin bro- 
thers, and by praising the one, and threatening the 
old lady with the other, Signor kept the old beldame 
in hot water from Lyons to ‘Turin. 


The next morning after leaving Lyons we reached 
the frontier station of Pont de Beauvoisin, a little 
town beautifully located upon a rapid river that sepa- 
rates France from Savoy. A halt hour accupied in 
the examination of passports, Xe. and we passed the 
bridge, drove into the custom house yard, and the 
oflicers commenced an examination that delayed us 
four hours. All gave up their keys, and were as 
politely treated as could be expected under such cir- 
cumstances. Our Couniess still oceupied her cor- 
ner, and her poodle dog stood sentinel at the door. 
Civility, and finally threats, brought her unwillingly 
to terra firma, and. heavens! what a turn out was 
made! A pediar’s cart was a lady’s card-case to the 
assemblage of broiled, boiled, and roasted fowl, 
tongue, aud et cetera beyond mention, mingled with 
snutf, fruit and bread, deposited with stockings, 
shoes, and I dare not say what all, in baskets, boxes, 
and a score of pockets. 1 thought that politics had 
placed her on her highest horse, but now she rode a 
lottier nag, Jashing with her tongue right and lett, 
and showering a volley of Dr. Slop’s blessings on all 
hands. ‘Oh mon dieu,” said she, with a sigh, as 
she tossed off a drop of consolation at the end of the 
scene, and took her place, dog and all, to await the 
time of starting. When again upon the road, act the 
second had commenced, and Fidelle and his mistress 
were playing a duet, harmoniously of course, on their 
nasal pipes. A whitfof tobacco smoke from a long 
black cigar in the mouth ef our Signor, roused Fi- 
delle from his nap, and of course his mistress.— 
Another war of words commenced, in which compli- 
ments and titles not worth recording were plentifully 
distributed on both sides. When the shot flew too 
fast, an air in his own delightful tongue, thrown in 
like a basket of flowers among wrangling children, 
dissipated all unpleasantness, and many a tedious mile 
did his voice charm away. 


As soon as the traveller leaves France, a very per- 
ceptible change takes place in the face of the country 
and its inhabitants. “he vine hangs tn more grace- 
ful negligence, though in no less profusion; and the 
peasant that meets you in the road, or pauses from 
his labour as you pass, has something in his appear- 
ance peculiarly characteristic. The wild scenery of 
the Jura mountains soon rose around us, rendered 
more beautiful and picturesque by the flying clouds 
that swept along them. It is, as it were, an initiation 
into the grandeur of the mightier Alps to ascend the 
Jura. Scene after scene, varied in beauty and effect, 
but of one style and character, follow each other in 
rapid succession from the moment the traveller leaves 
the plains until he reaches the defile of La Chaille. 
Cascades that seem to come from the very clouds 
pour their tribute, dashing from rock to rock, into 
the torrent that roars and dashes in the-wild, untrod- 
den valley beneath. Here and there a white cottage, 
a little cultivated spot, or the ruins of some old fort 
or castle of times gone by, remindsus of men that 
are and have been, to whom these sterile, desolate 
vegions could be a home. The view after a long te- 
dious ascent is exceedingly grand.—The slow pro- 
eress of our carriage afforded an opportunity of gain- 
ing nearly a mile in advance of it, and [ stood here 
alone, wailing to enquire the meaning 6f a rude cross 
upon the road side. ‘It isin memory of an unfor- 
tunate traveller,” said our condactor, ‘who, ventur- 
ing too near the brink, fell, making the side of the 
mountain his grave, for his body was dashed to pieces 
before it reached the bottom.” He crossed himself 
as he concluded, muttering an ave between his teeth 


as he placed the shoe under the wheels. And we de- 
seended at a rapid rate to the village of Echelles. 

One more tedious ascent, by a road carved from 
the solid rock, and the Jura mountains were behind 
us. The landscape sweeps into a fertile plain, in 
which is situated the town of Chambery. ‘The rat- 
tle of drums was heard long before we reached the 
place, and soldiers and gaily dressed people filled 
the streets in every direction. ‘The king and royal 
family had arrived but a few hours before, and Cham- 
bery was in an uproar of real or feigned rejoicing— 
to me it matters not which. 


_ As the sun dispersed the mists of the next morn- 
ing, the snow-ciad Alps were glittering with his 
early rays above us, and the mountain torrents dash- 
ed impetuously along the deep valley through which 
the road passes. ‘The inhabitants of the little ham- 
let where we rested for a few moments were busily 
employed in erecting an arch of evergreens in anti- 
cipation of the coming of the king on his way to 
Turin. The tinkle of a bell far up the sides of the 
craggy mountains, or the distant report of the hun- 
ter’s piece, were all the indications of civilization be- 
yond the precincts of the little village; all beside 
was as it came from the hand of its ereator, and but 
for the road winding around a towering precipice, 
giving promise of something beyond the work of man, 
it would seem that here were his utmost limits, 

To deseribe the same picturesque and enchanting 
ly wild scenes that present thethselves to the delight- 
ed view of the traveller as he finds himself at every 
turn approaching a region novel as beautiful and 
sublime, is beyond the effor#®of my humble pencil 
and unskilled pen, Nature must speak for herself. 
Her inspired language no lines can trace, no art 
imitate; and here she wears the seal of divine crea- 
tion unsullied as the heaven that can only look dowa 
upon it. 

From the village of St. Michel, which we left 
about dusk, after a rest of three hours, the ascent 
becomes more tedious. Dark masses of clouds 
were gathering in every direction, and the distant 
thunder echoed through the mighty ravines, Every 
thing was made in readiness for an expected gust; 
but still we went forward. 


*¢ Corpo di Bacco,” muttered the Italian, asa vivid 
flash of lightning, followed by a sharp clap of thun- 
— gave the momentary light of day to heavenand 
earth. 

** Let me go,” exclaimed the Englishman with 
ra oath, for the Countess had seized him in tbe 
right. 

** Sacre bete,” grumbled the Frenchman, slinging 
Fideile yelling out of the window. 

*¢ Twill be anugly night,” said my friend, quiet- 
ly raising the glass, against which large drops of 
rain began to beat. 


But Fidelle was not so easily to be disposed of. — 
If it had not been opened, I verily believe the Count- 
ess would have gone head foremost through the win- 
dow after her pet, that was soon produced ina wofal 
plight, held up by the conductor by the nape of the 
neck, cutting a ludicrous appearance as the light of 
the lamps fell upon him, to the joy of his good mis- 
tress; in whose arms, mud, wet, and all, he spent the 
remainder of the night. It was indeed an awful one; 
torrents dashed from the precipices upon us, and by 
the vivid lightning the scene of terror was oceasion- 
ally lighted as if by a spell of enchantment. Safely, 
however, we pursued our journey, and when we had 
entered the village of Lansleburg at day break, it ap~ 
peared as though we had risen above the storm. ‘The 
air was keen, and winter was all aroundus. ‘This is 
the last post station until we reach the passage of 
Mount Cenis. Anxious to view the rising of the 
sun under every advantage, the Englishman and [ left 


the rest of the party, and set out on foot, taking the 


near cuts, arid climbing up the steeps. Never shall 
I forget the scene that repaid us for the toil. Sure 
ly, on no other sp¢t of’earth can his first glories burst 
with such effect as amidst the Alps. A slight blush 
upon the snow-covered summits announced his co- 
ming. Their icy peaks glittered with his rays, and 
then the clouds that floated beneath them caught the 
‘* rosy light,” mingled together for awhile in cong 
fused masses, were borne away by the. mornin- 
breeze, and the hoary headed sire stood unmasked in 
all his majesty. 


Although mach wearied, we reached the inn upon 
Mount Cenis long before the rest of our travellers. 
Here, embosomed by ice and snow, in the midst of 
regions of continual winter, resting as it were in their 
embrace, lies a beautiful and transparent lake, like 
some excile sent to cheer this wilderness of Nature. 
The air felt like a clear winter morning at home, and 
those who were dragged up in the earriage were glad 
to huddle around a rousing fire, by which prepara- 
tions were making for a hungry crew. 


A little further on. When shall I forget the thril 

pf joy as ltaly spread itself, clad in its rich autumnal 

eauty, far as the eye could reach, before me? It 
was not imagination—it was real, and seemed to woo 
the stranger thither. Rapidly, by a fine road, he 
descends to the fertile plains of Susa, the warm 
glowing sun of Italy shines upon him, and he feelsas 
it he were commencing 4 hew existence. 

It was the third of September, and in a few short 
hours we passed through the dreary regions of per- 
petual winter, gathered strawberries ripening, and 
flowers of spring blooming but to perish; the sume 
mer’s harvest and the fertile vineyards bending be- 
neath the lead of their autumnal treasures, But I 
am upon the last leaf of my Sketch Book. A dis- 


tant view of the Alps concludes it. 


| 

| 

| | 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


_ LONDON POLICE. 


Randall, a young 
fellow in the garb of a sailor, with a strong Munster 
brogue, was yesterday brought before Mr. Walker, 
eharged with defrauding several females out of va- 
rious sums of money in the following ingenious man- 
ner. He contrived by inquiries to ascertain the 
names and residences of females who had either 
sons, husbands, or brothers at sea, and paid them 
all a visit. To some he represented that their son, 
husband, or brother, as the case might be, had left 
the vessel in which they had embarked in this coun- 


~ try and gone into another, destined to a most remote 


part of the globe, and that they had commissioned 
the prisoner to call on them, and communicate the 
fact, as well as that of Captain O’Brien, with whom 
he (the prisoner) had sailed, having in possession a 
eertain sum of money to pay them on their meeting 
him at an appointed place: to other parties he said 
their relatives were dead, and had left them large 
legacies, which were also intrusted to Capt. O’Brien 
to be handed to them; and a third, and by far the 
most numerous class of his victims—the old ladies; 
he represented that he had been intrusted by their 
friends with a handsome squirrel, a monkey, or a 
poll-parrot. Among the victims present was au 
old lady, who stated that the prisoner had called on 
her, and stated thata son of hers had died in New 
South Wales, and had left her a large sum of 
money, which had beén handed over to Captain O’- 
Brien to be paid to her. After eating and drink- 
ing ather expense, the prisoner got from her 10s., 
which wasall the money she had in the world, say- 
ing that he would meet her on the following day at 
the house where the captain stopped, and return it 
to her. She went as directed toa public-house in 
Thames-street, in search of Captain Q’Brien, but 
eould neither find him nor the prisoner there. 

Several witnesses deposed to the prisoner receiv- 
ing sums of money from them under similar cir- 
cumstances, besides plenty to eat and drink. 

Mr. M‘Donnel, the landlord of the Harrow, at 
Poplar, here came forward,and stated that within the 
last few days no less than from 70 to 80 females had 
ealled at his house to inquire for Captain O*Brien, 
and the prisoner Randall, as well as monkeys, squir- 
rels, of parrots, which they said were left there 
for them by the latter, and nothing could be more 
distressing than the scenes which they exhibited on 
being told that they were hoaxed. Many fainted 
away, while others flew into violent hysterics, and 
some, with greater philosophy, supported their dis- 
appointment with a few drops ot brandy. Their 
custom did not compensate for the annoyance which 
the scene altogether exhibited, and he, Mr. M‘Don- 
nell, wished that the prisoner would direct his dupes 
elsewhere for the future. 

The prisoner was committed to the tread-mill for 
three months, as a rogue and a vagabond, 


AND Thursday, an 
old sailor, without shoes, hat, or jacket, entered Col- 
lege street Board-room, Dublin, where Alderman 
Flemng sat for the despatch of business, and, with- 
out waiting to be told to go on, gave the following 
account of himself. 

**} say, Mr. Magistrate, I just want you to over- 
haul a suspicious looking craft that’s'a prisoner be- 
low inthe bilboes. Lhappened to come ashore last 
night on a cruise, and, having a foot or two of grog 
in, I drifted about the streets till I got fairly foun- 
dered.” 

Alderman Fleming.—-What’s your name, my 
fine fellow? 

Sailor.—My tarry eyes and limbs if I can tell 
now what my real name is! I lost it one dark 
night in a thunder squall off the Coast of Guinea, 
but since then they call me Harry M‘Cann. 

Alderman Fleming.—-Well Sir, come to the point. 

M‘Cann.—Well, Mister, as I was telling you, I 
was drifting about the streets and quays, and, at last, 
1 got fairly foundered, and fell on my beam ends. 
There [ lay, for I don’t know how long; but, how- 
somdever, when I righted, I found that my false 
keels, (my crab shells, d’ye see) were knocked off, 
and a knife that was fastened with a lanyard round 
my neck for these last ten years—it had been cut- 
ting salt junk for me all that time—was carried away 
too, besides-a smal] quantity of shifting ballast that 
1 had in my trowsers, and some part of my upper 
rigging. 

Alderman Fleming.—What do you mean by your 
shifting ballast? 

M‘Cann.—A_ few odd coppers, man; sure any 
marine would tell you that! So I thought it was time 
to look out for squalls, and seeing a strange looking 
hooker, I made all Sail in chase. Having come up 
with her, I ovechauled her from stem to stern, and 
found stowed away in ber lockers my knife, coppers, 
keels and all. She 
I did’nt mind that, and towed her of to the watch 
house, and now this bosen here says she is outside 
in the gangway lying to, till your worship makes a 
signal for her. 

Alderman Fleming having accordingly made sig- 
nal, the woman and stolen property appeared. 

Harry immediately identified her, exclaiming, 
‘“That’s the very craft 1 gave chase to last night! 

It’s a clear case she was out privateerivg, for them 
ere keels of mine are the very *dentical ones found 
stowed away in herlockers, and that there pee-jacket 
and taupaulin hat were swung across her bows in a 
handkeecher. But, as I’m going to sea to-night, you 
spay as well give me my rigging, and cast her adrift. 


ve me a good deal of jaw, but, 


Aap the coppers, you may give them toher, if you 
will, 

The Magistrate, however, willed otherwise, and 
sent her to Newgate for the present, and bound 
Harry M‘Cann to appear in proper time and place, 
to tell the story over again, in which case his upper 
rigging, crab shells, &c. should be all safely restored 
to him. 

Old Harry left the office, exclaiming, ‘*My tarry 
eyes! here’s a pretty kettie of fish! This comes of 
drifting and privateering!”— Liverpool paper 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, DecemsBer 8, 1832. 


WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 

We perceive that our citizens are taking measures 
to facilitate the erection of a Washington Monument 
in this city, a project long in contemplation, and one 
that we are anxious to see consummated, A public 
meeting of the citizens of Dock Ward was held one 
evening last week, when measures were taken for 
the purpose of making collections in that ward with 
reference tothe Monument. A similar meeting has 
been called for Pine Ward, and is to be held on 
Thursday evening next. We trust it will be well 
attended—also that it will be followed up by corres- 
ponding efforts in other wards, until the whole city 
and county shall be earnestly engaged in the lauda- 
ble undertaking. Already the sum of twenty thou- 
sand dollars has been collected, and is now in the 
hands of responsible persons, in readiness to be ap- 
propriated towards the expenses of the Monument, 
the moment the work is regularly commenced. It 
would indeed be disereditable to Philadelphia if there 
is not patriotism and liberality among her citizens 
sufficient to the erection of a statue, to be located 
within her limits, in commemoration of the merits 
and virtues of the Father of his country. Several 
sites have already been mentioned as appropriate, — 
among them Washington Square, Centre Square, 
and the immediate vicinity of Fairmount. The 
site, however, will readily be decided upon, the mo- 
ment the funds are collected. We trust that other 
wards will iullaw the example of Dock and Pine 
Wards, and appoint committees of collection with 
reference to this Monument, and we have not a 
doubt but that the corner stone, which is already pre- 
pared, may be deposited with suitable ceremonies, on 
the 22nd of February next. Could there be a more 
appropiate time? 


PoT?rsvILLE.—The Miner’s Journal of Saturday 
says:—*‘ Our town is beginning to re-assume all its 
former customary bustle and activity, Our streets 
are daily thronged with numerous country visiters, 
who supply our market with all the products and ne- 
cessaries of the season. Wagons loaded with the 
*‘spoils” of the surrounding country, to the number 
of forty or fifty, may be daily counted. These never 
fail to meet witha welcomereception. Several new 
stores have been recently opened, containing very ex- 
tensive and handsome assortments of merchandise, 
Other establishments of the kind are in anticipation, 
and plenty of business, we understand, for all. The 
melioration in our prospects 3s attributable to no 
** visionary speculations.” If such ever prevailed 
among us, as some people assert, they are heard of 
no longer. Nothing has produced the change spoken 
of but inpustry. ‘This is the fountain of our pros- 
perity, which we trust will never be cried up.” 


ENGLAND—FRANCE—HOLLAND, 

Several of the London journals, those that gener- 
ally support the Ministers, speak in strong terms of 
disapprobation of the determination on the part of 
France and England to war against Holland, The 
London Times is an exception—insists that his Dutch 
majesty has no claim to merey—that he is selt-willed 
and obstinate—and that the dignity as well as ihe 
policy of both England and France require that they 
should proceed against him by force of arms. Bell’s 
Weekly Messenger, the Morning Herald, and the 
Courier, express a different opinion. The former 
journal says: 

We are extremely sorry for the resolution which 


has been taken by the Council to blockade the Dutch 


ports; for what, in fact, is a blockade but an uct of 
war? ‘To blockade the Scheldt would be the same 
thing as to bombard Amsterdam. We are quite sa- 
tisfied that it will lead to no good purpose, but will 
kindle a flame throughout Europe, which, though 


may rest assured that the King of Holland never can 
—that he never will—put his name to the treaty in 
question in the form in which it has been 

tohim. For what would be the result if he were to 
do so? From that moment he would lose the respect 
and enthusiasm of his people, which he now enjoys 
in so eminent a degree. We are persuaded that the 
resistance of the King of Holland is not a mere ca- 
pricious and obstinate resistance, but founded upon 
a perfect conviction, that the signing of the treaty 
thus offered to him at the cannon’s mouth would be 
incompatible with his independence. We shall deep- 
ly deplore to see an united English and French fleet 
engaged upon such a purpose as the blockade of the 
Scheldt. We cannot forget moreover that these 
harsh proceedings are adopted by two of the powers 
only,—by England and France, with the extorted 
consent of the other three powers. 

England and France,—never seen in such a union 
before,—are determined to enforee this treaty even 
at the expense of a war. They menace the King of 
Holland with a war, unless they shall obtain objects, 
which can have no other purpose than to augment 
the power of France, and to weaken our old and 
most natural ally. It appears to us an ungenerous 
menace of the powerful against the weak. The King 
of Holland is called upon to see the dominions of his 
family disunited and broken down; to give privileges 
in the navigation of his own rivers to Belgian sub- 
jects, which it is not his interest, incompatible with 
his honour and security, to give, and which no sove- 
reign would give under the imperious menace of war 
Ly foreign powers. 

For our own part we lament deeply the success of 
that intrigue, which led to the election of Prince 
Leopold to the sovereignty of Belgium, considering 
the close connexion between Leopold and France 
which has recently been formed. ‘There is scarcely 
any other Prince in Europe, even the Duke of Ne- 
mours, whcm we would not rather have seen on the 
throne of Flanders; because we should then have had 
no motive for estranging ourselves from Holland, 
but should have had every inducement to strengthen 
and consolidate the relics of her power as a barrier 
against France. 


The Morning Herald thinks that England should 
never have meddled with the difficulty between Hol- 
land and Belgium—says that she will lose much 
and gain nothing by entering into a conflict of arms 
with Holland—that it was bad policy on the part of 
the British government to mingle themselves with 
the difficulty at all, especially after the same govern- 
ment allowed the utter extinction of Poland by the 
ruffianly violence of Russia, The Herald proceeds: 


We allowed the barbarian conqueror to insult us 
by setting aside, of his own will, the quintuple treaty 
of Vienna. Our cry was then non-intervention.— 
Though, if we made any exception to a pacific line 
of policy, the Poles had not only stronger claims 
upon our assistance, but were incomparably more 
deserving of our active support than the Belgians.— 
Not only did we refuse all succour or sympathy to 
that gallant people, but we actually paid large sums 
of money, which we had no right to pay, to enable 
Russia to proceed in her detestable and exterminat- 
ing enterprise. A fleet to the Baltic, and cuting off 
the supplies, would have saved history the shame of 
recording the consummation of the crimes of the 
northern barbarian against Poland, in the full blaze 
of the boasted intelligence and civilization of the 
nineteenth century! 

While Russia does all she can to discourage the 
importation of British goods, and, in a great many 
instances, prohibits them altogether, Holland, we 
say, is one of our best customers. She has, since 
the Belgian revolution, reduced the duties on many 
articles of our merchandise from thirty to five or 
six per cent. We supply Holland with great quan- 
tiies of our cotton, iron-work, cloth, coal, &c.; and 
her ships are laden with our commodities for her 
colonial market. Why, then, bring ourselves into 
a position in which we must become the derision of 
Europe for our important menaces, or enter a war 
in which, to injure Holland, we must still more se- 
riously injure ourselves, and cut off some of the 
few remaining sources of profitable commerce? 

As to the members of the Holy Alliance, by getting 
into whose company we brought ourselves into this 
most unpleasant predicament, they have deceived us 
so long and so often, that no reliance can be placed 
upon their engagement. 


This question between the three governments, 
England, France and Holland, appears to be one of 
extreme delicacy, the results of which can scarcely 
be imagined. it does not seem likely that Holland 
has rejected all overtures to adjust the £ vexed ques- 
tion’ for so long a period, without having a promise 
of assistance in her hour of extremity from another 
power. It is possible, therefore, that any at- 
tempt on the part of the English and French to block- 
ade the Scheldt, will provoke a serious conflict arnong 
several of the prominent powers of Europe. The 
next arrival will probably bring us some satisfactory 
intelligence upon this subject. Our present impres- 
sion, however, is that the threatened invasion of Hol- 
land, and blockade of her ports, will terminate in ne- 


easy to light, it will be difficult to extinguish, We | gociation, rather than bloodshed. Perhaps, when 


the Dutch king is convinced of the warlike disposi- 
tion of his former allies; by the appearance of their 
combined fleets in the neighbourhood of his domi- 
nions, he will be willing to comé to terms. 


‘* The New York Traveller,” and “* the New York 
Spirit of the Times,” have amalgamated, and are 
now issued as one paper, under the title uf the “* New 
York Traveller and Spirit of the Times.” 


Universal Emancipation.—Mr. B. Lundy, who 
for the last eleven years has been earnestly labour- 
ing in the cause of Universal Emancipation, has 
issued proposals for the twelfth volume of his pub- 
lication, ** The Genius of Universal Emancipation.” 
He says in his prospectus, 


_ Eleven years have transpired since this work took 
its station among the periodicals of the day—and we 
enter upon the twelfth with renewed hopes and 
cheering prospects. To a casual or superficial ob- 
server, the “signs of the times” exhibit nothing of 
momentous import—nothing very propitious to our 
cause. But the discerning and the reflecting, on 
comparing the past with the present state of things, 
will find much to encourage its advocates, and even 
to stimulate them with high anticipations, in their 
onward career. The “cloud of thick darkness,” 
which lately extended from the zenith to the southern 
horizon, ina deep, continuous, and apparently im- 
pervious gloom, has been so far dispelled as to admit 
the broad scintillations of ethereal light. The elec- 
tricalf vapours occasionally clash in their hurried 
movements; but the radiations of truth’s bright orbs 
frequently gleam amid their gatherings and vanishing. 

The labors of philanthropists have accomplished 
much, within afew years, well calculated to promote 
the cause of African emancipation. The doctrine 
which sanctions the diabolical system of slavery has 
been boldly interrogated in the public arena of con- 
troversy—even in the southern halls of polemics and 
legislation. The champions of rational Universal Li- 
berty have unfurled her glorious pacific bacner there. 
Thousands are flocking to the sacred standard, as 
enlisted volunteers, and tens of thousands are gazing 
upon it with rapture. 


The work will be issued from Washington in 
monthly numbers, at one dollar per annum, 


The Harrisburg Reporter of Friday, says: —“The 
canal navigation continues brisk from Middletown 
to Huntingdon. The improvements are now coms 
pleted from the latter place to Hollidaysburg, and on 
Tuesday last, the first boat passed that line. The 
water was also to he let into the division from Mid- 
dletown to Columbia, yesterday. The Juniata Free 
Press of Wednesday last, says—‘During eight days, 
ending on Thursday last, upwards of fifty boats 
passed the first lock along Mifflin. This isa greater 
number than has passed this lock in the same space 
of time since the commencement of business on the 
canal. Indeed, at no time has trade been so brisk, 
as for the last three weeks,” 


NEW ORLEANS. 

The New Orleans Argus of the nineteenth ult. 
says:—** For the last ten days we have been blessed 
with unusually fine, clear, and cool weather, which 
has much conduced to the restoring the health of our 
city. A few sporadic cases of Cholera may, perhaps 
still exist. We have heard of no late cases of Yellow 
Fever, and upon the whole ourcity may be consider- 
ed quite healthy. 

‘*Qur port is well filled with shipping, and our 
levee and streets exhibit a great deal of activity and 
bustle. We have an immense number of strangers 
amongst us, and our prospects, but lately so gloomy, 
have brightened, and every thing now leads us to an- 
ticipate a most favourable season of business, ” 


FAMINE IN ANGUILLA. 

The British brig Herald has arrived at Norfolk 
from Demarara, bringing papers from that place up 
to the ninth of November. One of them contains a 
letter dated Anguilla, in which this melancholy state- 
ment is made:— 


‘¢It is impossible for me to give you a correct view 
of the physical and moral destitution, wretchedness, 
and misery of thisdegraded people. ‘Fhe famine is 
truly awful. The contracte:! muscles, shrivelled 
skins, and despairing countenances of a great portion 
of the population are a most heart-rending sight. 

**On every side we behold hungry mothers, with 
haggard countenances, and weary, worn-out limbs, 
trembling under the weight of a beloved child, whose 
eyes are sunk deep in their sockets, its limbs parched 
and withered, and its face dried and wrinkled, as 
though it was bending beneath the weight of four 
score years! They carry them to the doors of those 
whose sufferings are not so great: but, alas! such is 
the general poverty that few are able to relieve them. 


“ It is an affecting sight, when a little food is given, 
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to see the hunger bitten mother sit down on the 
ground, bathing her squalid child with tears, while 
she feeds it on the fruits of benevolence, and refuses 
herself a taste, till her tender charge is satisfied. -- 
Strangers who have heard of the famine, and who 
have visited us, have said, in my hearing, that the 
half was nottold. For some time, from two to twelve 
a day have died of starvation; but the great liberalit 
of St. Kitts and Nevis has suspended, at least for 
a while, the work of death. The drought has been 
dreadful. There has not been a season of rain the 
last eighteen months, and this, with the consummate 


idleness of many, is the principal cause of the fa- 
mine.” 


SELECTIONS. 


,;CONFESSIONS OF A MUSIC-HATER. 
** Music hath charms,” &e. 


Congreve! you live. Music had no charms for 
some of the greatest men that ever lived; for instance 
Burke, Fox, Windham, Swilt, Johnson; and what is 
more, Mr. Congreve, it has none fir me. ‘To be 
plain with you, I hate it more than Hotspur hated 
poetry; and am of opinion that Collin’s ** heavenly 
maid”’was no very distant relative of the three Furies. 
No music for me but that of the spheres, which has 
one pleasing peculiarity 1 never yet met with in any 
of the melodies of earth—it is imperceptible to the 
sense of hearing. 

Now Mr. Editor! do not give yourself the trouble; 
I know what you are about to say,— 


The man that hath no music in his soul, 
And is not moved by concord of sweet sounds, &ce, 


| Why, there is not a boarding-school miss of all my 


acquaintance that has net dinned that luckless quota- 
tion into my earsat least one hundred times; and it 
happens to be remarkably ill-chosen, for in the first 

lace I have no objectionto any gentleman or lady 
having as much music in their souls as they like, 

rovided they keep it there, and do not try to force 
it into mine; and secondly, | can solemnly assure you 
there is not in the world a person who has been more 
moved by the ‘‘concord of sweet sounds,” as you call 
it, than | myself, for pianos, barrel-organs, and bal- 
Jad-singers have not only moved my choler, but com- 


| pelled me to move my residence oftener than I could 


tell you in a long winter’s night. 
The best and greatest king that England ever had 
was decidedly Edward 1. He did exactly as 1 should 
do, had I the crown on my head, and the sword of 
justice in my hand, for one month: he made a gene-~ 
ral persecution and havee of all the bards and min- 
strels, in other words, of all the musicians vocal and 
instrumental in his dominions. Ue did well; and I 
honour him with all my heart and soul. Heavens! 
how I should rejoice to see the return of those days. 
Then should I be revenged on the Barnetts, and the 
Bishops, and the Brabams, and the Paganinis, and 
the Pastas. What a glorious sight it would be to 
see a regiment of heavy dragoons amongst the Rus- 
sian horn band, hewing and cutting the miscreants 
down in every direction; or to see a battalion of the 
Guards with fixed bayonets charge the orchestra of 
the King’s Theatre, and in the middle of one of their 
infernal overtures, put them to indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter, from the first violin down to the last bagpipe!— 
Companies of light horse might be employed to mas- 
sacre all stragglers and street performers, while the 
police might break into the boarding schools ane 
academies, strangle all the young ladies they find at 
the harp or pianotorte, and take the masters and pro- 
fessors alive to be put to death at leisure by the slow- 
est and most ingenious tortures. Werela monarch 
1 would order all this and more; so utterly do I loathe 
and abhor the whole singing, scraping, blowing, 
thumping fraternity. 1 would inspire another Gray 
with another 
** Ruin seize thee, ruthless king!” 
and delight in imagining some future Scott, whining 
over a solitary ballad singer, who escaped the gene- 
ral carnage, and exclaiming in pitiful strains, 
** The bigots of the iron time 
Pronounced his harmless art a crime.” 

Harmless art! the art of a fiddler, or an organ 
grinder, a harmless art! Pray, Sir Poet! what may 
be your Opinion of the profession of a cutpurse and 
incendiary ? 

Suppose we were to try our hand at the ‘* Lay of 
the Last Thief:” we have no doubt we could make 
an excellent ditty of it. 


**The way was long, the wind was cold, 

The thief was hungry, weak, and old; 

The last of all the thieves was he . 
Who filched a watch, or forged a key; 

For, well-a-day ! their date was sped, 
Hisnimble brethren all were dead, 

And he, discouraged and opprest, 

Wished to be with them, and at rest.” 


Sir, my wrath at music and musicians is not without 
reason. It is my lat to have a large circle of friends 
and relations, and my life is not wortha pin’s fee, 
because of the perpetual onslaught made on my tym- 
panum, not only with the human voice, but with a 
greater variety of musical instruments than Nebu- 
chadnezzar had in all his band. What vexes me 
most is, that they take infinite pains and spare no ex 
pease to make themselves perfectly expert at this 

ranch, for such it is, of the science of ingeniously 
tormenting. ‘The young ladies get up at six, and 
practice ten hours a-day to inflict their rondos and so- 
natas upon me asadroitly as possible. Their bro- 
thers will actually leave the billiard-tables and 
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racket-courts to master the German flute or key 
bugle with the same kind purpose. And then I am 
obliged to listen to the parents and aunts commenil- 
ing the execution—how happily does that word ee- 
eution express the true character ofa musical per- 
formance! of these amiable young people; and what 
is still more galling, speaking of singing and play- 


| ing 48—a8 what do you suppose ?—as elegant accom- 


— accomplishments—bless the 
mark! 

I will tell you my rentiments, Sir, on the subject 
of accomplishments; ] have no objection to French 
and Italian: German is no harm, provided the pupil 
confines himself to the language, and contracts no 
liking for the flute; the skipping-rope is not to be 
spoken against, nor dol impugn the respectability of 
battle door and shuttle-cock. Then there is drawing 
in all its branches—a quiet, inoffensive amusement 
as any 1 know of—it hurts nobody’s nerves; it dis- 
turbs nobody’s nap after dinner; it neither prevents 
the lawyer trom studying his brief, nor the poor dog 
of a contributor—the ** canus impransus” of your 
Literary Zoological Garden—from composing his 
article. I respect extremely those ladies and gen- 
tlemen who wield the pencil or the brush. Their 
work goes on as smoothly as their own oils; and 
there is no more noise in the studio than if the artist 
were asleep on his own pallet. But the pastime of 
the musician is selfish and cruel; he’ gratifies his 
ruffianly taste at the cost of incalculable suffering to 
five sixths of the miserable beings within the range 
of his instrument of torture; for such every musical 
ins:rument is!!! 

Like Cassius, I do not know what you or othermen 
think; but for myself, I never see a lady at a harp or 
harpsichord, or a gentleman (gentle, forsooth!) at a 
violin or guitar, but I fancy the instrament some spe- 
cies of rack, and the performer some bloody-minded 
executioner, a Trois Echelles, or an Abhorson. Se- 
ven years in Botany Bay! What punishment is that? 
Sentence a rogue to a year of the piano-forte, and 
take my word for it, crime will diminish at the rate 
of a fox-hunt. Music appears to me to be converti- 
ble to no possible use but this, and I really wonder 
the plan has not been hit upon before this by the 
utilitarians, or the speculators on a new system of 
secondary punishments. A scale of musical inflic- 
lions might easily be graduated according to the va- 
tying enormity of offences. The newspaper wits 
would call them sound corrections; but never mind 
the newspaper wits; the thing would answer, depend 
npon it. 

For murder I would have a concert for life, or a 
perpetual oratorio; for homicide ten years perhaps of 
the Italian Opera; for highway robbery a musical fes- 
tival, or two, if there should be aggravating cireum- 
stances; shop-lifting and picking of pockets might be 
punished with a certain number of tunes on a barrel- 
organ or dulcimer, at the discretion of the court; 
usury might appropriately be restrained by the Jew’s 
harp: housebreakers by the dread of being sent to 
the house robbed, and kept chained to the leg of the 
piano forte until the musical education of the young 
ladies of the family is completed; treason and blas- 
phemy—what should we have for these?—I have it— 
the traitor, if a male, | would marry toa Prima Don- 
na; il a female 1 would give her such a husband as 
Paganini; the blasphemer should suffer a torture 
which would satisfy even Captain Gordon,—I would 
inflict on him Mozart’s Creation.—Pray, Miss, why 
do you stare at one in that way? 

Really, Mr. Editor, it is quite shocking in you to 
allow a person to contribute to your Magazine so 
barbarously ignorant as to say it was Mozart com- 
posed the Creation. 

Now shall 1 be even with the young lady: rab for 
rub is fair play. 

Might 1 make so bold with you, fair mistress! as 
to ask you who it was that invented the tread-mill? 

‘There it is—I know it—she has not a word to say. 
Now, sir, if a young lady is not obliged to remem- 
ber the author of one device for torturing mankind, 
why should Ibe flouted for being equally ignorant 
of the author of another? 

lt is certainly for my sins—I have scarcely a friend 
or acquaintance who is not either a vocal or instru- 
mental executioner—performer I mean—executioner 
isnot the word, it is only.the thing: I grant you, 
therefore, it was wrong to use it. Nothing can be 
more impolite than to call things by their proper 
names; it is quite unatistocratic—the infallible cha- 
racteristic of a plebeian. Butas I said, | move for 
my sinsin the most musical circle in ———, no matter 
where. Madame, I hate nothing so much as cu- 


| riosity—what have you to do with my latitude and 


longitude? 

Well you shall have a sample of my sufferings.— 
“ Ex uno disce omnes,” as Machiavelli remarks, 

I callupona friend—a young barrister rising in 
his profession. You would suppose he was to be 
found drawing a declaration, searching Peere Wil- 
liams’ Reports, or immured up to the eyes in Fearne 
or the Touchstone; if not professionally occupied by 
them, you would expect to find him at some such 
work as Ricardo’s Political Economy, Hallam’s 
Middle Ages, or at least anew novel:—no such 
thing—nothing in the world like it. I find him at 
the tip-top of a pair of sonorous lungs—practising a 
speech for a trial at Nisi Prius? —No,—practising an 
oration for a Political Union? No—no—practising 
what, think you? © 

There she lay 
All the day, 
In the Bay of Biscay, oh!” 

Task a question—’tis about a matter in which I am 


much interested. Instead, however, of stemming 
the tide of song, I make matters fifty times worse, 
The only answer I get is, 
** A sail, a sail!”— 
My vocal friend at the same time throwing his mus- 
wular frame, which is at least six feet in altitude, into 
the pOsition of Braham, and looking as if he actual- 
ly saw a tall figure on the opposite shelf, amongst 
the Reports and Statutes. 1 try politics: it is the 
same thing— 
“A sail, a sail! 
» A sail, a sail appears!” 
I try literatare, shooting, the weather, my new coat, 
which being a rarity | expect will command prompt 
attention. All in vain: that infernal chaunt is the 
only reply I can extract, and this continues until the 
executioner’s—that is the performer’s—lungs are 
exhausted, or L am forced by business to leave him, 
the object of my call unattained, and without a single 
syllable of rational, christian like conversation.— 
Frequently when 1 am more than a hundred yards 
from the house, muitering deep curses on songs and 
songsters, I still hear, ‘mellowed by distance,” the 
same horrid sounds— 
‘© A sail, a sail.” 
I then clap my fingers into my ears, and run as if for 
my life, determining with an awful imprecation, to 
pay no more visits to a practising barrister. 

Another, and I have done. I took a second floor 
in John street, Adelphi. The first time I slept there 
I was disturbed in the morning by what seemed to 
my horrified imagination the screaming of ten thou- 
sand charity children! Upon inquiry, f found that I 
had pitched my tent exactly opposite that of Mr. 
Hawes, the master of the singing boys at the Chapel 
Royal, who gave his neighbours a similar treat every 
morning before breakfast? Well, I had scarcely re- 
covered from that, and was seated comfortably at 
my mérning meal, when my ears were regaled with 
the vibration of an accursed piane forte, accompanied 
by a screaming that might have set the last trump at 
defiance. I inquired again, and found the first Hoor 
was occupied by Mr. John Barnett, the musical di- 
rector at Madame Vestris’s theatre, who practised 
on professional pupils every day from eleven till 
three. 

This is not all. Four o’cloek had scarcely arriv- 
ed, when I verily believe all the vagabond bands in 
London began to congregate in the street to regale the 
country visiters at Osborn’s Hotel with their most 
sweet harmony. Bagpipes, panspipes, and pipes of 
all deseription were there. Every instrument of 
name, souad, and torture, from a German flute to a 
penny whistle, choked the highway. 

Wrought into a phrenzy 1 rushed from the house, 
and have taken lodgings at the top of the shot tower, 
across Waterloo Bridge. I shall have no music 
there, or the devil’s init. — 


Superstitions of the Welsh.—The Welsh, speak- 
ing geuerally, are highly superstitious, and amidst 
scenery wild and impesing, rigidly tenacious more- 
over of the traditionary lore inherited from their an- 
cestors—so that their very being is incorporated 
with divers strange fantasies handed down trom fa- 
therto son, preserved with ny veneration, and 
influencing their imaginations mofe or less accord- 
ing to the caprice, the temperament, or the locality 
of the individual. Like all secluded mountaineers 
whose intercourse with the world is limited to the 
narrow communication necessary for mere exist- 
ence, they impute natural effects to more than natu- 
ral causes, and the sunshine and the storm, the 
whirlwind and the flood, are often attributed to the 
kind or baneful influence of the good or evil spirit— 
of the mischievous elf, or the good natured fairy. 
Thus, in the pastoral counties of Carnarvon and 
Merioneth {and these are now the most secluded dis- 
tricts in the principality) there is searcely a glen or 
a wood, a mountain or a dingle, a rock or a ravine, 
that has not its due quantity of fairies and spirits; 
and every nook of this rude upland district, which 
has hitherto been but little accessible to the innovat- 
ing approaches of civilization, can boast of no scanty 
number of supernatural inhabitants.—[ Westminster 
Review—Art. ** Cambrian Superstitions.” 


Expedition to Africa.— he Landers have sailed 
from Liverpool on their commercial expedition to 
the Niger. ‘The squadron consists of two steamers 
and a brig. Its first destination is the mouth of the 
river Quorra, 40 miles to the leeward of Cape For- 
mosa. ‘lhe large steamer 1s 145 tons burden, pro- 
pelled by a fiftyehorse power engine, and mounted 
with 10 6 pounders; forward a 24 pound swivel gun, 
and a long swivel 18 pound carronade astern, In 
addition to these precautions against the Spanish 
pirates who infest the coast, and also such of the 
native tribes as might prove hostile to the expedi- 
tion, she is surrounded by chevaux de frize, and 
provided with small arms and boarding pikes for 40 
persons, which will compose the erew, &c. This 
steamer is named after the river she is intended to 
ascend, namely the Quorra, which is the Arabie for 
Shining River.” ‘Ihe construction of the paddles 
is such that they ean use sails in place of steam, and 
receive no impediment to progress by their immer- 
sion in the water. ‘The Quorra is intended to as- 
cend the principal stream, and the lesser boat, which 
is built entirely of wrought iron, and of a draught of 
only 18 inches, is Intended to explore all the tribur 
tary streams, and likewise visit lL imbuctoo, Warrée, 
Sockatoo, &c. She is 5% tons burden, and called 
the Atbarkha, which is the Arabic for ‘* Blessing.” 


The brig Columbine, which acgompanies the expe 


dition as far as possible, is laden with fuel and other 
articles for the crews of the two steamers, It is ex- 
pected that a sufficiency of wood will be found on 
the banks of the river, to generate steam, when the 
supply of coal is finished. The . dron is under 
the command of G. L. Harris, Esq. R. N., whose ex- 
perience on the coast, during a period of six years, 
entitles him to the confidence of the proprietors of 
the expedition, Together with the elder Lander 
(the companion of Clapperton) and his brother, Mae- 
gregor Laird, Esq., and Dr. Briggs, of Liverpool, 
oh A it: the latter as the medical attendant and 

otanist. 


Manners.—D’Archenholtz, in his Tableau de 
PAnglcterre, asserts that an Englishman may be dis- 
covered anywhere if he be observed at table, by plac- 
ing his fork upon the left side of his plate; a French- 
man by using the fork alone without the knife; a 
German by planting it perpendicularly into his plate; 
and a Russian by using it as a toothpick.” Hold- 
ing the fork is a national custom, and nations are 
characterized by their peculiarity in the use of the 
fork at table. Umbrellas, in my youth, were not 
ordinary things; few but the macaronis of the day 
—as the dandies were then called, would venture to 
display them. For along while it was not usual for - 
men to carry them without iacurring the brand of 
effeminacy, and they were yulgarly considered as the 
characteristics of a person whom the mob hugely 
disliked, namely, a mincing Frenchman! At first, 
a single umbrella seems to have been kept at a cof- 
fee house, for some extraordinary occasions—lent 
as a coach or a chairin a heavy shower, but not com- 
monly carried by the walkers. The Female Tatler 
advertises, *‘the young gentlemen belonging to the 
custom-house who, in fear of rain, borrowed the un- 
brella trom Wilk’s Coffee-house, shall the next time 
be welcome to the maid’s patiens.” An umbrella, 
carried by a man, was then obviously considered as 
extreme effeminacy. As late as 1778, one Joho 
Macdonald, a footman, who has written his own 
life, infor .s us that when he used a fine silk um- 
brella, which he had brought froin Spain, he could 
not with »ny comfort to himself use it; the people 
calling out ‘Frenchman! why don’t you get a 
coach!?” The fact was that the hackney coach- 
men and the chairmen, joining with the true esprit 
du corps, were clamorous against this portentous ri- 
val. ‘This footman, in 1778, gives us further infor- 
mation. “At this time there were no umbrellas 
worn in London, except in noblemen’s and gentle- 
men’s houses, where there was a large ove hung in 
the hall, to hold overa lady or gentleman, if it rain- 
ed, between the door and the-r carriage.” His sister 
was compelled to quit his arm one day from the 
abuse he drew on himself andhisumbrella, But he 
adds, that **he persisted for three months, till they 
took no further notice of this novelty. Foreigners 
began to use their’s, and then the English. Now it 
is become a great trade in London.” ‘This footman, 
if he does not arrogate too much to his own confi- 
dence, was the first man distinguished by carrying 
and using a silken umbrella. He is the founder of a 
most populous school, ‘The state of our popu ‘ation 
might now in some degree be ascertained by the num= 
ber of umbrellas, —New Monthly Magazine. 


TRIALS AT HUNTINGDON, 


At the late Court of Quarter Sessions and Oyer and 
Terminer, about twenty indictments were sent to the 
Grand Jury, and nearly all returned ‘* true bills.” 

Several prosecutions were instituted against per-. 
sons to whom licenses had been granted by the court, 
but who had neglected to pay for and lift them. 

‘There were five or six cases of assault and battery: 
defendents, generally, plead guilty, and received the 
usual sentence. 

Que indictment for perjury and forgery was tried. 
It was alleged that the defendant, who was constable, 
and who had sued another individual for an assault 
and battery upon him, in the discharge of his office, 
altered the date of the recognizance which was given 
to him to return to court, which made the ¥ on 
which the assault and battery was committed, diffe- 
rentfrom what it actually was, and from what it was 
stated to be in the recognizance, and that at the trial 
of that indictment, at August, he swore that the of- 
fence against him was committed on the day to which 
the recognizance was alleged to have been altered. 
The defendant was acquitted, but required to pay the 
costs. 

A man by the name of Reed, from one of the Iron 
Works, in the upper end of the county, was tried for 
an attempt to kill and murder—found guilty, and 
sentenced to eighteen months’ confinement in the 
western penitentiary. 

Two persons, from Bradford county, were con- 
vieted of a conspiracy to pass counterfeit ten dollar 

notes on the Harrisburg bank. It was sworn that 
these persons had been in compauy about a week be- 
fore their apprehension—travelled together—had 
both passed these counterfeit notes—and that a pock- 
et book, with the name of one of the defendants 
written in it, and accounts opened against several 
persons by him, had been concealed by the other de- 
fendant—the pocket book contained $1810, in coun~ 
terfeit $10 of the Harrisburg bauk—14 $5 notes on 
the Branch Bank of the United States at Nashville— 


1 $10 United States Bank at Philadelphia, and 1 $50 | 


on the Commercial Bank of Pennsylvania, John 
Forster, Esq. Cashier of the Bank of Harrisburg, 
stated the writing and engraving to be different from, 
the genuine, and the paper a little thinver and lights 
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er, and the notes longer than the genuine. Defend- 
ants were sentenced to four year's’ confinement in the 


penitentiary at Allegheny-town.—Hunt, Gaz. 


TURKEY AND THE BLACK SEA. 
We annex an interesting article to commercial 
men from the Couricr and Enquirer of Friday :— 


We have received from Constantinople the fol- 
“Jowing account of the commeree carried on through 
the important passage of the Dardanelles. Our cor- 
respondent closes his letter, with an expression of 
surprise that the carrying trade of the adjacent coun- 
tries, which the supineness of the inhabitants, or 
their incapacity for maritime enterprises, leave en- 
tirely in possession of foreigners, has not attracted 
more attention from American ship owners, and that 
a larger portion of American vessels are not engag- 
ed inthis branch of business. We do not participate 
in this feeling, for we consider the distance a seri- 
ous obstacle to our merchants and navigators engag- 
ing to any extent in the carrying trade of the Black 
Sea. It would be impossible for ship owners here, 
to have that controul over the proceedings of their 
vessels whilst engaged in a series of voyages in and 
about the Levant, which prudence dictates they 
should exercise, and experience has shown is neces- 
sary, if they would do a profitable business. 

“©The number of vessels of different nations which 
have entered (during the quarter ending on the last 
of June) the passage of the Dardanelles, is 939, all 
nnder foreign flags, of which 342 had cargoes, mostly 
for the city of Constantinople, and 597 were in bal- 
last, nearly all for the Black Sea. 

‘* There arrived from the Black Sea during the 
same time 477 vessels, of which 392 were loaded with 
wheat, 24 with barley, 16 with oats, 3 with tallow, 3 
with salt, St with mixed cargoes, and 8 in ballast.— 
A few only of these vessels stopped at Constantino- 
ple, with cargoes of inferior grain, the rest proceed- 
ed into the Mediterranean, and 3 to England. 

** The tonnage of vessels which proceeded into the 
Black Sea, is, on the average, about 200 tons each ves- 
sel. 

“The articles shipped from Constantinople, are 
for the most part, opium, silk, otto of roses, mohair 

arn, goats’ wool, gall nuts, hare skins, yellow wax. 

hese are valuable and light articles, and occupy 
but little space. Boxwood, sheep’s wool, and fil- 
berts, are taken to fill up the cargoes, 

‘Nearly all the goods shipped from Constantino- 

e are the produce of Russia and the countries bor- 
dering on the Black Sea. 

“It has been ascertained that the flags which have 
entered the port of Constantinople from the Black 
Sea during the period mentioned are as follows: 
Russian 185; Austrians, 97; English, 32; Sardinian, 
102; lonan, 47; Freneh, 5; American, 1; Neapolitan, 
5; Tuscan, 2; Dutch, 1. 

‘* During the same period there entered from the 
Dardanelles, Russians, 305; Austrians, 186; English, 
109; Sardinian, 208; Ionian, 63; French, 44; Ame- 
rican, 8; Neapolitan, 7; Danish, 1; ‘Tuscan,5; and 
Duich, 3. 

‘¢ The number of vessels of different nations which 
have departed during the three months stated are as 
follows: Russians, 103; Austrians, 72; Sardinian, 32; 
English, 46; French, 13; lonian, 39; Neapolitan, 3; 
American, 5; Dutch, 2; Tuscan, 3. Of these vessels 
only 4 passed the Straits of Gibraltar, to wit: 3 for 
London, and 1 for New York. | 

*“The: Greek vessels, of which there are many in 
this trade, are covered by the Russian, Ionian, Eng- 
lish and Sardinian flags. 

‘“The voyages are generally circutious; cargoes are 
taken to Smyrna, and there deposited for sale; the 
vessel then proceeds to the Black Sea, takes in a 
load of grain for some port in the Mediterranean, 
and returns to Smyrna in time to take in a cargo of 
fruit. 

*¢ There is always a demand in Constantinople for 
sugar, coffee, and American cottons, unbleached and 
suitable for coarse shirts and trowgers, ‘They all yield 
a good profit. or 

‘The duties are as follows: 


Coffee 4 aspers per oke valued at 1200 
Powdered Sugars 210 aspers per ewt, 18000 
Domestic Cottons 80 aspers per piece 7200 


4 aspers { para; 40 paras 1 piaster; 18 piasters 1 
Spanish dollar, The oke is between 25 and 23 
pounds. 


Sincutar Case.—We find the following report of 
a case that was lately tried before one of the courts 
of Huntingdon county, in the Huntingdon Gazette: 


A little boy, between 12 and 13 years old, was ar- 
raigned for murder and manslaughter. Deceased 
and defendant (according to the principal witness, a 
lad between 15 and 16,) quarrelled and went out to 
the back of a house to fight. Deceased and defend- 
ant were facing each other, and deeeased told de- 
fendant he was ready, and immediately struck de- 
fendant violently on the breast—defendant said he 
had struck him once. too often—deceased repeated 
the stroke, defendant made same remark. Deceas- 
ed strack him severely a third time on the breast, 
when defendant repeated his remark, and immedi- 
ately struck deceased on the left side of the breast 
with a knife, of which he died in a few minutes. On 
cross examination he stated defendant stood with his 
hands in his pockets, and said nothing till he was 
struck three times pretty hard on the breast, and that 
staggered back aftereach stroke, and that he dia he 
not tell any person that he had not seen the strokes. 


Another witness who lived in the same house with 
defendant, said the defendant returned home imme- 


| diately after the occurrence, when he asked him if 


he had done it—he said he had stabbed deceased, and 
that he had not the knife, but had throwa it away— 
that defendant was smart for his size—could read 
and write and was frequently in the store with him 
—could make sale of some small articles. 

On the part of defendant it was proven that the 
only witness who testified to seeing the fight, had said 
that he didn’t see the strokes—that his back was to 
the boys—that deceased was about 14 years old, and 
larger than defendant—that defendant was naturally 
of a good disposition, and never fond of rvising quar- 
rels—obedient to his parents and teachers, and of 
common smartness—that he would sometimes get 
into a passion, but it was off again in a moment. 

The jury retired fora few minutes, and brought in 
a verdict of acquittal. 

The accused was a mere child in appearance, and 
ae situation excited the’ sympathy of all who saw 

im. 


Coroner’s Inquest.—An inquest was held on Sa- 
turday afternoon in the Walnut Street Prison, over 
the body of a mulatto man, named James Colson, 
sentenced for lareeney—and returned a verdict that 
the deceased came to his death by a wound in the left 
side, caused by a case-knife, in the hands of William 
Gordon, also.a mulatto, and fellow convict. In the 
course of the investigation, a number of witnesses 
were exarnined by the jury, whose testimony con- 
spired to say, that on Tuesday evening, the 27th ult. 
a short time after they had been locked up in their 
sleeping apartment for the night, Gordon, who is re- 
emer as a quarrelsome fellow, was sitting by the 
re-place, cutting his tobacco, when the deceased 
approached the fire-place to light his pipe, and in so 
doing brushed against G. who commenced a quarrel. 
At length deceased told G. if he would put down the 
knife he would flog him; G. refused, and with the 
knife in his right hand, rose and menaced the deceas- 
ed, who suddenly seized his wright wrist, wheua 
scuffle ensued, and G. slipping the knife into his 
left hand, drove it to the handle in his antagonist’s 
left side. Deceased fell, and exclaimed ‘1 am cut!” 
Medical assistance was procured, and he lingered in 
great pain till about 6, A. M. on Saturday. Knives 
with pointsare not allowed to the prisovers, but the 
one used, was ground down by another prisoner, of 
whom G. borrowed it for a domestic purpose. ‘The 
deceased is the third person G. has assaulted, and 
wounded since his conviction; but the first were death 
has ensued from his attacks,, After a post-mortem 
examination, Doctors Bache and Pancoast were of 
Opinion that deceased eame to his death from violent 
inflammation, caused by the wound; bat they believ- 
ed that nine ont of ten persons stabbed might be 
saved. G. confessed the crime, and said he was very 
sorry for it.— Cron. 


, 


Fiom the Oswego Free Press. 


Atrocious MurpEer.—On the 21st inst. our vil- 
lage was polluted by one of the most atrocious, bar- 
barous and unnatural murders that has ever fallen 
under our observation--the murder of a wife by her 
own husband! The cause, if indeed there were any, 
is yet a mystery. ‘The circumstances attending 
this horrible affair, as far as they have come to our 
knowledge, are as follows: 

Oran Riley, an Irishman of intemperate habits, 
whose hovel -vas situated in the outskirts of the vil- 
lage, went home between 8 and 9 o’clock in the 
evening, and at the time appeared free from intox- 
ication, asis affirmed by a female neighbour who had 
but a few moments previous entered the dwelling 
onanerrand. He took up his youngest child, about 
eight or ten months old, and after kissing it re- 
peatedly, replaced it on the floor near the fire, from 
whence it was taken up by the neighbour above 
mentioned. In the meantime, the wife, who is re- 
presented by all who knew her asa peaceable, harm- 
less, affectionate and industrious woman, was at- 
tending to her little domestic dutigs, and after tak- 
ing off a kettle in which sae @ad_ been boiling 
clothes, was inthe act of putting over another kettle 
for the purpose of cooking, when the fiend in hu- 
man shape stepped up behind her, took her by the 
head, aud with a razor deliberately cut her throat 
from ear to‘ear. The neighbour felt the blood 
spirt upon her hand, and supposing that he had 
struck his wife, without suspecting the enormity of 
his crime, ran out for assistance. 

When the assistance was obtained, a perigd of per- 
haps fifteen or twenty minutes, she was discovered 
upon the floor, entirely Jiteless, with the inhuman 
wretch by her side. On being observed he attempt- 
ed, with the same razor, to cut his own throat. 
In this however, he did not succeed; for although 
the windpipe was nearly severed, and several of the 
minorarteries Were cut off, itis believed that he will 
speedily recover. 

We yesterday morning went to the scene of the 
outrage, and never have we witnessed any thing so 
truly appalling—her head literally severed froin her 
body. For him (he was then lying on a bed in the 
same room with lis murdered wile,) we have no 


sympathy, 


Quid pro Quo.—A very orthodox divine near the 
sea coast took upon himself to enter every house ip 
his vicinity, and examine them from the eellar to the 
garret, to ascertain if all was sweet and clean.— 
Amongst others, he ventured into one belonging to 
a smuggler, during hisabsence. The wife wasafraid 


-mitthem to go there. 


to refuse admittance, and as, fortunately, there were 

no run goodsat the time in the house, he was per- 

mitted to poke his nose into every corner. ‘Really 

pretty well, my good woman,” said the clerical gen- 

itleman, after a most deliberate examination; ‘‘a li'- 

tle paint here, a little whitewash in the garrets, and 

the yard better swept, and, on the whole, it does you 

much credit.” Sosaying, he departed. The smug- 

gler returned, and was duly informed of this inquisi- 

torial visit. ‘his will never do,” observed he; ‘‘if 
he comes again, he may spy a deal more than I wish, 

so I'll put a stop to it.” ‘The following morning the 

smuggler called at the parsonage; the door was open- 

ed by a maid servant; he brushed by her, and as- 
cending the stairease, walked into’ the bedroom of 
the clergyinan’s lady. The maid, horror struckand 
alarmed at such sacrilege, ran in haste to her master, 
informing him of what had occurred, and expressing 
her opinion that the man had come to rob the house. 
The Rev, gentleman, who was rather choleric, has- 
tened up stairs in great wrath, when he discovered the 
smuggler surveying the furniture of his bed. **What 
do you mean, you impudent scoundrel, by coming 
up into Mrs. P——’s room; do you come to rob the 
house?”? **By no means, Sir, only to return your 
visit. Ihave examined this room, and will now, if 
you please, go into all the others. As far as I bave 
seen, you are very clean; a little paint here, and a 
lithe whitewash on the ceiling, may improve it; but 
on the whole, it is highly creditable to both you and 
Mrs. P——.” As the Rev. Gentleman had no inten- 
tion that people should return his calls, the practice 
was discontinued. —Metropoliian. 


* 


Honour &MONG THE inDIANS.—The following is 
related in the Richmond Compiler, of Thursday 
last:— 

When Gen. Scott arrived at the American encamp- 
ment in the North West, he found three Indian pri- 
soners—under a charge of murdering the whites. — 
The evidence was slight—and au application had been 
senton to Washington te obtain their discharge.— 
But the President had gone to the Hermitage, and 
the Secretary of War to Detroit. No answer was of 
course obtained. In the meantime, the Cholera broke 
out among the American troops in the camp on Rock 
River. Many became victims. One of the three In- 
dian prisoners also took it and died. ; 

The General seeing the danger they were expos- 
ed to, determined on letting thetwo survivors out of 
confinement—and told them if they would confine 
themselves to the island in the river, he would per- 
Their word being pledged, 
he directed them to goto the extreme part of the 
island, where they might keep somewhat out of the 
way of our troops. ‘They accordingly repaired to 
the quarter where he had directed them to go—but 
they never once left the island—although they might 
easily have made their escape. Meautime the Cho- 
lera spread and the danger thickened, ‘he Gene- 
ral then told them that he would permit them to go 
to their tribe, upon condition that they would return 
to the camp as soon as he gave them notice that the 
Cholera was gone. ‘They assented to the terms, and 
went home. 

These men were under a charge of murder—and 
might have lost their lives if they were put upon 
their trial, But notwithstandlng this circumstance, 
the moment Gen. Scott had determined to hold his 
great council with the Indians, he informed the two 
prisoners that they must come in—and they did not 
hesitate todo so. ‘They repaired among the first 
Indians to the American encampment. 

The reader will be pleased to hear that they were 
ultimately acquitted—though one of them had to 
pledge himself to attend as a witness against anoth- 
er Indian, who was charged with murdering the 
whites. This duty too he fulfilled, though at much 
inconvenieuce to himself. 


Tue AMUSEMENTS OF CometTs.—Some conjecture 
that comets are appointed to demolish decaying pla- 
nets, or to supply them again with materials for 
building them anew; others that they are so many 
hells to punish the damned with perpetual vicissi- 
tudes of heat and cold. We should rather incline to 
consider them the most glorious abodes in the solar 
system; if comets are tenanted with intellectual be- 
ings, they have doubtless the most splendid observa- 
tories for the eontemplation of the wonders of the 
celestial canopy that can possibly be conceived, infi- 
nitely surpassing all aspects of the heavens as beheld 
fromthe planets, or even the solar orb itself. A co- 
met, on its return to the sun, if moving in nearly the 
same plane with the orbits of the planets, combines 
all the diversities of the starry heavens that are pe- 
culiar to each planet, with every other possible va- 
riety resulting from a change of position, Return- 
ing from the fields of space, it slowly approaches the 
outer planetary orbits, suyveys the system of Uranus, 
soars over the stupendous apparatus of Saturn, and 
sees the orb, rings, and satellites in their beautiful 
concentric arrangement; if detained (as was the co- 
met of 1770) among the moons of Jupiter, it pries 
into the mysteries of its belts. The whole system 
of primaries and secondaries are, according to their 
positions, seen in succession, as crescent, half oval, 
or full orbed; from being all at first inferior planets 
they all in succession become superior: this view is 
on the supposition that the approach’ “the comet is 
nearly in the planetary plane,—if descending at right 
angles to the sun, the comet sees the whole system 
spread out beneaih, and presenting a most sublime 


appearance. A comet retreats so far from the sun 


that at its remotest point it must seem as a solitary 
wanderer amidst the firmament of fixes stars, all pla- 
netary bodies having disappeared long before it had 
reached its aphelion; the sun shines with diminished 
brillianey, and with a scaree perceptible dise,—Zi- 
terary Gazette, . 


IRON STEAM VESSELS. 
The following interesting article is an abstract 
made by the New York Courier from a longer one 
ia a late English paper: 


A most interesting trial has lately been made in 
London with an iron steamboat, intended to be em- 
ployed as a towing vessel on the Ganges. The first 
experiment made, was to ascertain her draught of 
water, it was found to be exactly 22 inches fore and 
aft. The next wasto ascertain the power of the 
helm. The result of this was most’ satisfactory. 
The vessel answered the helm most admirably in 
coming round; she turned in her own length com- 
‘pletely round in 50 seconds. It was next intended 
to try the working of the machinery, in ‘* starting, 
stopping, and reversing” them. An accident showed 
how complete the vessel was in this respect: a small 
boat which came along side, and incautiously attempt. 
ed to make fast to the fore part of the vessel on the 
weather side, while she was under way, was very 
nearly brought under the paddle wheel, and would 
most certainly have been destroyed, with probably 
the two men on board, had not the command to **stop 
her” been promptly given and as promptly obeyed. 
The rapidity with which this was done, proved the 
perfect working of the machinery. The next trial 
was that of speed. She went a mile against tide in 
8 minutes and 53 seconds. Ina subsequent trial she 
went the same distance against tide in 8 minutes and 
21 seeonds, and with tide in5 minutes 47 seconds. 

It was intended to have made several experiments 
as to the vessel’s power of towing, but the state of the 
weather (it was blowing quite fresh) and an aceident 
which occurred, rendered it adviseable to defer those 
experiments to some future day. As far, however, 
as she had been tried, the vessel came quite up to all 
the expectations that had been formed of her, The 
accidents to which we allude was oceasioned by a 
large brig, which run foul of her, carrying away two 
of her chimney stays, the whole of the file rail on 
the alter quarter, the tiller, and the radder head, 
lifting the rudder, and straining and bending the 
pintles. ‘Though this accident prevented the other 
experiments that were intended, it was not without 
its use, as it showed the solidity and strength of the 
iron work in the body of the vessel, which was not 
in the slightest degree affected by the shock. It also 
showed the facility with which damages might be 
repaired in.a vessel of iron, for, having been brought 
to anchor, the whole matter was set to riglits in less 
than an bour. 

It was intended when this vessel was built, that, 
after some experiments had been tricd as to her 
working, &c., she should be taken to pieces and sent 
out to India in frame; but, on being put together, she 
presented so much more solidity and strength than 
were expected, that Captain Johnson, of the British 
Navy, proposed to take her out across -the Ailantic 
entire; certain additions and alterations, which he 
proposes, being first made. The question is not yet 
decided. It is oné, however, on which Capt. John- 
ston seems quite sanguine, and certainly it is but fair 
to say, that as far as the experiments went, they tend- 
ed strongly to confirm his opinion, that (with the pro- 
posed additions) she might be safely navigated across 
the Atlantic. 

Many captains of vessels, engineers, and others, 
are of opinion that it could be carried into execution 
with little, if any thing, more than the ordivary risk 
of a voyage round the Cape. There are, however, 
others, whose opinions are deserving of respect, who 
take a different view of the matter. 

We shall watch the further progress of this im- 
portant experiment with much interest, 


Historical Account of Inviaus who have been dis 
tinguished as Oraters, Warriors or Statesmen. By 
B. B. Thatcher—We read this work with surprise, 
as well as pleasure: —surprise, that the same sub- 
ject had not been treated ina similar form by other 
writers; and pleasure, that it had been taken up by 
one so amply qualified to do it justice. Except in- 
cidentally, it has not heretofore much attracted. the 
attention of the philosophical inquirer; something 
was still wanting to enable us to form an accurate 
idea of the Indian character, with all its stern and 
imposing peculiarities. Mr. Thatcher has given us 
the means of doing this, by drawing fine and bril- 
liant portraits of the most remarkable individuals of 
an extraordinary race. No proper subject of enquiry 
has escaped! his critical resparch; its resulis are set 
before us iu a copious and graceful style; his views 
and reflections appear to be just and philsophieal; and 
his task has been executed throughout in a manner, 
which gives us no reason for regret that it was lett 


Melancholy. —On Thursday last, says the Newark 
Sentinel, as two persons were engaged in picking up 
floating wood in the Passaic, near Centre wharf, the 
boat in which they were, becoming tuo heavily load- 
ed, sunk in the middle of the stream. One of 
them, named Horace Dod, son of Mr. Abner Dod, 
was drowned. He was about 26 years of age, and 
by trade a gun-smith. The body was found on 


Friday. 
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A General Court Martial, composed of one Major- 


_ General, two Brigadiers, three Colonels, one Lieut. 


Colonel, three Majors, and four Captains, is ordered 
to convene at Westpoint, ‘* for the trial of Cadets, 
and such other prisoners as may be brought before 
them.” Quarter-Master-General Jessup is the Pre- 
sident of the Court, and Capt. Mordecai, of the Ord- 
nance Department, is the Judge Advoeate. 


A kind friend hasfurnished us with an extract of 
a letter dated Tampico, the 10th Nov., from which 
it appears that Santa Anna is still before Mexico,— 
has 14,000 men; had taken Guadaloupe, ‘Tucubaya, 
Chapultepac, and cut oft the supply of_water. NO 
communication is permitted with ths city:—nota 
soul is allowed to enter. Montezuma had marched 
from the Valle del Mais for San Louis. 


Large Cargo.—The steamer Walk-in- the-Water 
arrived at New-Orleans, 18th ult. with two thousand 
five hundred and sixty-three bales of Cotton. This 
is the largest cargo of Cotton that ever arrived at 
this port. By estimating each bale at 400 Ibs. which 
is considered the average weight, it would make the 
total 1,025,200 Ibs. 1743 bales were consigned to J. 
Linton, Esq. the largest consignment that ever came 
to any one house in this city. Orl, Cour. 


A PRISON SCENE. 

Most of our readers will remember the desperate 
attempt at revoltand escape made a few years since 
by the tenants of the WalnutStreet Prison. In the 
following article, an effort has been made to por- 
tray one of the many scenes that presented themselves 
on that oceasion. In order that it may be fully un. 
derstood, we need only say that the mulatto referred 
to was suspected by the conspirators to be a traitor 
to their cause, and though a powerful and courageous 
man, a less desperate villain than the others, His 
fate will be ascertained by a perusal of the sketch, 
which is from the pen of an eyewitness. A glos- 
sary of some of the slang phrases introduced, is an- 
nexed. 


From ‘I'he Secrets of the Prison House,”’ an unpublished 
Book. 


Cuarrer X. 

‘¢Clear the way, you burglar, I’m Andy Moore, 
the robber!” 

This speech was addressed to a mulatto convict, 
upon what is termed the bannisters of the prison, by 
is reckless and graceless a rascal as ever inhabited a 
olbooth. . 

“Burglar I am,” was the reply, ‘* but where’s the 

distinetion which entitles you to a free pass? The 
Court has made’ the wall or the curb alike to thee 
und me, andthe bronze of guilt has alike dyed our 
complexions. ” 
‘True, true; yet there is a difference between the 
man that faces his foe at equal chances, and he that 
worms his way into the chamber of the sleeper; and 
iwain I say make way, as the snitch should ever do 
o the staunch man!” 

“Staunch, are you? I too was staunch once. I 
ave suffered the shackles and the close cell—the 
oftest plank for my bed, and the grey wall for my 
lanket—I have hungered and thirsted until my 
bowels preyed upon themselves for lack of food, and 
\lood has followed my spittle from sheer starvation, 
lhave endured tedious nights and days with the ham 
of merry men around me, and no hope of mixing 
ith my kind for months, ali because I would not 
hot the rascals who afterwards almost broke their 
ecks to spot me. Staunch indeed! I have learned to 
estaunch to myself and to the whiddies, and I 
ould rather hear the clerk’s ‘‘go!” than the swells’ 
‘come!” Ay, call me burgiar or snitch, 1 have my 
ngers in the swells’ eyes as deep as any man who 
brags a better lay than the craecksman.” 

‘Fingers have been burned, and there are more 
racksmen than follow the legitimate calling, if one 
nay judge of the growling below there. Snitches 
lave need to keep sweet whiddies, or else a bitter 
boon may be had in lieu of a governor’s sign manual. 
four out my cove. The war hawks abroad. 

onest Jock’and the Old Dog are up, and the latter 
varled a grin which bodes no gentle treatment to 
im who ¢alls up such unwonted favours of counte- 
ance, ‘Take the advice of one, who for the spice 

a trae man yet left in ye, would not see ye harm- 
i. Steal a share of prog and get to the studio, or 
iere’}l be broken bones before long.” 

“Bah! Let that fly stick fast. If snitching gets me 
om limbo, I prefer the sniteh to the staunch man.” 

‘* Snitch on, then, with the devil to ye; each cove 

his lay, aud Ill help you to a chanee. Black Ran- 

e, and little Prince, and some more, are going 


| selves into something between a sneer and a smile, 


over the wall just now; but if you should meet Jock 
| and the Old Dog, you ean’t say I did’nt warn you; if 
you give them the “ stand and deliver,” they may 
chance to crack the cracksman.” 


The mulatto turned to the quarter to which his 
companion directed him, and saw by an unusual stir 
among the prisoners that some mischief was brew- 
ing. He with one bound cleared the steps, and in 
the next instant was hidden beneath the arch Jeading 
to the eastern wall. 


The wary eye of the robber rested for a moment 
upon the passage through which the mulatto had va- 
nished. His features wére gradually shaping them- 


which instantly changed to an expression of horror 
and fear, as his ear was assailed by a shout of **mur- 
der the snitch! down with the snitch!” proceeding 
from the scene of operation. For a moment his form 
was thrown forward to descend the steps, when cau- 
tion whispered, ‘‘what, an up cove, caught in a trap 
with green horns!” ani he paused for reflection. 
Andy did not want courage, but the ruffles and the 
cloisters had taught him the folly of an outbreak by 
the strong hand; and retrospective glances told him 
that hermit’s fare, and time for repentance, would 
likely be the results of the present adventure. He 
philosophically determined to be a -**looker-on in 
Venice,” let the turmoil wear what aspect it would. 
Sufficient interest was given to his situation, for the 
next moment the mulatto was seen emerging from 


whose countenances bespoke vindictiveness that no- 
thing short of blood could appease. The pursued 
was a powerful and active man, and accustomed to 
danger—one whose self-possession had served him in 
many scenes of imminent peril. To seize a hand- 
porter, and to leap upon a block of marble, were si- 
multaneous movements; and his athletic form, de- 
termined air, and efficient weapon, checked for an 
instant the onward fury of his assailants. 


The robber’s eye now caught a glimpse of a stealthy 


direction, and the person of him they called the ‘Old 
Dog’ was brought to view, with the obvious intent to 
cut off all chance of retreat from the object of their 
vengeance. In front, however, things assumed a new 
aspect; and the extremity of the case had suggested 
to the mulatto that he must place between himself 
and his enemies a means of warding off a shower of 
missiles, when his eye informed him of the approach 
of his bitterest foe. A single leap left a space of 
twelve feet between him and danger; another placed 
him under the cover of a workshop; the door closed, 
and his hand-porter was exchanged for a bar.of iron; 
a chuckle indicative of hope was allowed to escape 
him. ‘The uproar now grew ‘* fast and furious. 
Pandemonium itself never vomited forth such a crew. 
Oaths and imprecations, shouts and shrieks, rent 
the air—confusion reigued triumphant; like lions at 
fault, and bafiled of their prey, they foamed and ra- 
ged; stones and blocks, and whatever destructive ma- 
chines they could reach, were impotently hurled at 
the retreat of their victim. . 

The effect, however, of a more systematized attack 
upon the door of the work-shop, showed that, al- 
though the bars and bolts were strong, the hinges 
were treacherous to their trust, and a passage was 
made to admit the assailants. The mulatto’s bar 
now worked mischief; wielded by a strong arm and 
directed by a cool head and courageous heart, he 
quickly made a barrier between him.and his foes, 
with their prostrate bodies. Eight or more were 
made to bite the dust, and his prospects brightened; 
when a vigorous sally from without wrenched bolt 
and casement, and the post became untenable. An- 
other resource offered itself to the distressed Burg- 
lar;—a small window gave him escape into an ad- 
joining room, but a wicker cage would have been 
quite as seeure a retreat—its fragile doors offered no 
onstacle to the storm which raged without. Beset 
at all points, the mulatto proved game to the last. 
He sprang, barin hand, into the midst of his enemies; 
and his weapon, like a magician’s wand, seemed io 
prostrate them with a touch, Right and left it show- 
ered its blows, and the dense crowd gave way before 
him;—one effort more would clear them, and a safe 
retreat might be foundin the passages of the build- 
ing. ‘That one effort was denied. An unlucky stone 


another arch, with a train of miscreants at his heels, | 


villain issuing from behind the workshops in another } 


taking effect upon his temple, staggered him for a | 


\ 


moment—a blow from a hand porter brought him,to 
his knee, and at that instant the ** Old Dog” glided 
from behind a rock—the gleam from a bright blade 
flashed across the vision of the robber, and was 
promptly and deeply sheathed in the bosom of the 
victim. ‘The murderer withdrew it—eoncealed it 
in the folds of his jacket, and passed on with the in- 
different air of one who went about his ordinary busi- 
ness. A pause ensued: Four men stepped forth and 
lifted the mulatto from the ground, to take him to 
the infirmary ;—a ruffian seized the bar which had 
dropped from the hand of the Burglar, and with one 
fell blow crushed the skull and started the eyes from 
the socket of him who, ander other circumstances, 
might have claimed the hero’s meed of valour. 

The storm over—the excitement gone—the object 
attained—the reaction upon the spirits of these 
wretches was like a leaden spell. Those who were 
as raging lions, became passive sheep, and were 
slinking off to their several stations, when the tones 
of the alarm bell struck the ears, and the passages 
being free, they crept to their sleeping rooms in 
gloomy despondency, at the prospect of the vengeance 
of the outraged law, 


Snitch—loformer, 

Staunchman—One of a gang of prisoners who are 
sworn to stand by each other. 

Spot—Betray. 

W hiddies—Veputy keepers. 

Swells—Inspectors and principal keeper. 

Lay: Calling—Especial department in roguery. 

Cracksman—House breaker. 

Sweet Whiddies—Deputy keepers in good hu- 
mour, or confidence, 

Governor’s sign manual—Pardon, 

Tour out my cove—Look out my companion. 

Prog—Provisions, 

Studio, and Cloisters—Cells, 

Up Cove—First rate rogue, 

Ruffles—Fetters. 


GLULIETTA. 
A TALE OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY.—BY L, E. L, 

‘The crimson shadows of the evening, mantling 
over the sky, and mirrored on the ocean, steeping 
the marble villas on the coast with their rich hues, 
and giving the pale orange-flowers a blush not their 
own—how welcome were they after a day so sultry 
as that which had just set over, Genoa! The sea- 
breeze came fresh, as if its wings were cool with 
sweeping over snowy mountains, or those islands of 
ice of which northern voyagers tell, but softened ere 
it reached the lang by the thousand odours which 
floated from the shore. ! 

But there was one eye to which the glad sunset 
brought no dight, one lip to which the evening wind 
brought no freshness, though the heavy arm chair 
had been drawn to the window, and the lattice flung 
baek to its utmost extent. The lady Giulietta Aldo- 
brandini was far beyond their gentle influences; yet 
a few nights, and her’s would be the deep, unbroken 
sleep of death. It was hard to die, with such ties 
as bound her to life. She gazed on the three lovel 
girls, who watched her lightest look, and felt how 
bitter to know that in a few more days they would 
be motherless: she had supplied their father’s loss, 
but who could supply her’s? She had been com- 
mending them to the care of their uncle, the Cardi- 
nal Aldobrandini, who had undertaken the charge of 


those who would so soon be orphans; but her heart | 


yearned to say yet more, and she signed to them to 
leave the room. The cardinal watched with mois- 
tened eyes their gracetul figures disappear a:nid the 
shower of scented leaves, which, as they passed, they 
shook from the flowering shrubs, and his lip quiver- 
ed as he said, ‘*And how may | supply a mother’s 
place to those most ill fated children? Is there no 
hope, Giulietta’” and, even as he spoke, his own 
conviction answered, ** There is none.” 

‘The countess replied not to his question touching 
herself. She knew that it was asked in vain, and 
she bad yet much tu say. ** ‘lwo of them will cum- 
ber you but little, Constanza and Bianca are of calm 
and gentle natures; from iafancy they have felt sor- 
row lightly, and their affection is half habit. I feel 
withiu my dying soul a steadfast conviction that life 
to them will be as an ‘unbroken stream, whose tran- 
quil course no fierce wind has ever ruffled. But, 
my name-child, my Giulietta, she, whose eyes fill 
with tears, and whose cheek reddens at the slightest 
emotion, whose strong feelings and whose timid 
temper require at Once so much caution and yet so 
much encouragemeut—lor Giulietta’s future welfare 
I tremble. God forgive me, if my youngest has been 
my dearest; but they have not known it; L knew it 
not myself till now.” 

She sunk back exhausted; and for a moment Al- 
dobrandini was too much moved toreply. He was 
a man in whom all earthly affections were reputed 
to be dead. Cold and stern in manner, rigid in 
conduct, severe in Judgment, he knew no interests 
but those of the church which he served. His 
talents were great, and his influence in Genoa al- 
most unbounded; for his bitterest foe—and the suc- 
eessful have always enemies;—had nv hold on a man 
who had no weaknesses, But, where the desert 
seems most bare, be sure the sun has burned most 


fiercely, and the young and enthusiastic Giulig Ale 
dobrandini had given little indication of the future 
cold and impassioned prelate. He was the youn 
er son, and the beautiful Giulieta was the betrot 
ed for his brother. It was said that the bride look 
ed somewhat pale, and it was deemed @ harsh de- 
ree which had sent the younger Aldobrandini toa 
distant convent. Time passed as rapidly as time 
ever passes, be the change what it will upon its 
path; and when Aldobrandini returned to his 
uve city, he looked wan and worn, but it was wit 
toil and vigil that had brought their own reward; | 
for, in those days, ability and energy found-a ready 
career to power and honour in the church, It may 
be believed that Aldobrandini would not have exe 
changed the waking certainties of his ambition for 
the realization of all his once romantic fantasies: but, 
| for a moment, the flood of years rolled back, the wo- 
man he had once so loved was dying at his side, and 
feeling but became the more bitter from the con- 
sciousness of the vanity of mdulgence, 

** Giulietta,” at length, he said, ina low and bro- 
ken tone, ‘* years have passed since you and I spoke 
of the future as of a thing in which we took interest 
together. ‘Then we spoke in vain; not so now; for, 
let the remembrance of your own youth be the pledge 
how precious another—your—Giulietta shall be in 

Drearily did the rest of the summer pass away; 
and, when the leaves fell from the garden, and the 
bleak sea-breeze swept through the desolate lattices, 
it was with a feeling of rejoicing that the two elder 
sisters heard that they were to leave the villa, and 
pass the next year in the convent of Santa Caterina: 
after which their home would be the palace of the 
cardinal, 

A rs in youth is like a month -in spring; it is 
wonderful what an alteration it makes; the germ ex- 
pands iato a leaf, and the bud into a flower, almost 
before we have marked the change. On the cardi- 
nal’s return from home, where he had madea long 
sojourn, he was suprised to perceive how the three 
Aldobrandinis had sprung up into graceful wo- 
manhood, Constauna, the eldest, was nineteen, and 
Giulietta seventeen; but the sisters had never been 
parted, and he resolved that they should together 
take up their residence in his palace. 

The light of a few dim stars shed a variable 
leam amid the thick boughs of a laurel grove, too 
faint to mark the objects distinctly, but enough to 
guide the steps of one who knew the place. The 
air was soft and warm, while its sweetness told of 
the near growth of roses; but a sweeter breath than 
even the rose was upon the air, the low and musical 
whisper of youth and oflove. Gradually, two grace- 
ful forms became outlined on the dark air—the one , 
a noble looking cavalier, the other Giulietta. Yet the 
brow of the,cavalier was a gloomy one to .urn on so 
fair a listener in so sweet a night; and his tone was 
even more sad than tender. 

‘* see no hope butin yourself. Do you think my 
father will give up his life’s hatred to the name of 
Aldobrandini, because his son loves one of its daugh- 
ters, and wearsa sad brow for a forbidden bride! or, 
think you, that yonder stern cardinal will give up the 
plans and power of many years, and yield to a haugh- 
ty and hereditary foe, forthe sake of tears, even in 
hy eyes, Giulietta?” 

*¢] know not what I hope,” replied the maiden, in 


Y } a mournful, but firm voice; * but this I know, I will 


not fly in disobedienve and in secresy from a home 
which has been even as my own.” 

**And what,’ exclaimed the cavalier, “can you find 
to love in your severe and repelling uncle?” 

‘*Not severe, not repelling, to me. Lonce thought 
him so; but it was only to teel the more the kind- 
ness which changed his very nature towards us.—My 
uncle resembles the impression produced on me by 
his palace: when # first entered, the stillness, the 
time-worn hangings, the huge, dark rooms, chilled 
my very heart. We went from these old gloomy 
apartments to those destined for us, so light, so 
cheerful, where every care had been bestowed, ever 
luxury lavished; and I said within myself, ‘My unel 
must love'us, or he would never be thus anxious for 
our pleastres.’” 

A few moments more, and their brief conference 
was over. But they parted to meet again;eand at 
length Giulietta fled to be the bride of Lorenzo da 
Carrara. But she fled with a sad heart and tearful 
eyes; and when, afier her marriage every prayer for 
pardon was rejected by the cardinal, Giulietta wept 
as if such sorrow had not been foreseen. * * 

Yet how tenderly was his kindness remembered, 
how bitterly was his indignation deplored, by the 
youthful Countess de Carrara!—for such she now was 
—Lorenzo’s father having died suddenly, soon after 
their union. The period of mourning was a relief; 
for bridal pomp and gaiety would have seemed too 
like a mockery, while thes unforgiven and unblessed 
by one who had been as a father in his care, At her 
earnest wish they fixed their first residence in the 
marine villa where her mother died. ° * 

And soon had Carrara reason to rejoice that he had 
yielded to his wife’s wish; for, ere they had been mar- 
ried three months, the plague broke out in Genoa, 
with such virulence as if, indeed, a demon had been 
uochained upon earth. *** And, among other things, 
Giulietta heard of her uncle’s heroic conduct; others. 
fied from the devoted ctty—but he fled not; others 
shut themselves up in their lonely palaces—he went 
forth amid the dead and dying; his voice gave conse- 
lation the sick man, and his prayer called on 
Heaven for mercy to the departed soul. Giulictta 
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heard, and in the silence of her chamber wept; and, 
when her tears were done, knelt, and gave thanks to 
God for her uncle. Arlee 

For the first time hope arose within her, and she 
said to herself—‘*He who walks now even as an angel 
among his fellow-men can but forgive the errors and 
the weakness of earth.” She went to meet her hus- 
band with a lightened heart, but, as she met him on 
the terrace, she saw that his brow was clouded, and 
his first words told her that important business would 
oblige him to go for a week to an ancient castle on 
the verge of the state, as his neighbours were dispos- 
ed to question his boundary rights. It was but a 
day’s, a summer day’s journey, through a healthy 
district; and yet how sorrowful was the parting! Alas! 
how soon the presence of beloved ones becomes a 
habit and a necessity! but a few weeks with them at 
our side, and we marvel how ever life was epdured 

She was walking languidly on the terrace early tae 
following morning, when a hum of voices caught her 
€ar; one name rivetted herattention: a horrible con- 
viction rushed upon her mind. She called a page, 
who at first equivocated; but the truth was at last 
owned. ‘he cardinal was stricken with the plague. 
She signed to the page to leave her, and sank for a 
moment against one of the columns. It was but for 
a moment. She withdrew her hands from her face 
it was pale, but tearless; and she left the terrace for 
her chamber with a slow but firm step. ‘Two hours 
afterwards, the countess was sought by her atten- 
Wants, but in vain; a letter was found addressed to 
their master, and fastened by one long, shining curl 
of raven darkness, which all knew to be hers. 

The quarter where stood her uncle’s palace was 
at the entrance of the city, and to reach it they had 
to traverse the principal street. How changed since 
last the countess passed that way! Then it was 
crowded with gay equipages and gayer company. 
She remembered the six white mules with their gold 
en trappings, which drew the emblazoned coach of 
her uncle along; and how she leant back upon its 
purple velvet cushions, scarcely daring to glance 
amid the crowd of white-plumed cavaliers who rein 
ed in the curvettings of their brave steeds, lest she 
should meet Lorenzo da Carrara’s blush. Now not 
one living creature walked the street, and the sound 
of their light cart was likethunder, * * * 


When Giulietta arrived at her uncle’s palace, she 
paused fora moment, not in fear but in awe, the 
stillness was so profound; not one familiar sound 
broke upon her ear. The doors were all open, and 
she entered the hall; pallets were ranged on each 
side, and on one or two of the small tables stood cups 
and phials; but nota trace appeared of an inhabitant. 
On she passed through the gloomy rooms; every thing 
was in disorder and out of place; it was indeed as if 
‘@ multitude had there suddenly taken up their abode, 
and had as suddenly departed. But Giuletta hur- 
ried on to her uncle’s sleeping apartment; it was va- 
cant. Her heart for the first time sank within her, 
and she leant against the wainscot, sick and faint. 
have yet a hope,”’ exclaimed she, and even as 
she spoke she turned to seek the oratory. She was 
right. ‘he erucifix stood, and the breviary was open 
onthe small table, even as they were the first time 
she entered that room; and on a rude mattress beside 
it lay her uncle. She sank on her knees, for he lay 
roouonless; but, thanks to the holy virgin, not breath- 
less; no, as she bent over him, and her lips touched 
his, she could pereeive the breath, the precious 
breath, of life: his hand too! it burnt in hers, but 
she could feel the pulse distinetly. 


Giulietta rose, and threw herself before the cra 
cifiz. A violent burst of tears, the first she had shed, 
relieved her; and then calmly she prayed aloud for 
strength to go through the task which she had under- 
taken. The room was hot and oppressive; but she 
opened the window, and the sweet air came in, tresh 
and reviving from the garden below. She bathed 
her uncle’s temples with aromatic waters, and pour- 
ed into his mouth a few drops of medicine. He open- 


ed his eyes, and turned faintly on his paliet, but sank | 


back, as though exhausted. Again he stretched out 
his hand, as it in search for something, whieh failing: 
to find, he moaned heavily, Giulictta per@eived at 
once that parching thirft was consuming him. From 
the balcony a flight of steps led to the garden; she 
flew down them to the fountain, whose pure, cold 
water ‘made the shadow of the surrounceng acacias 
rousical asever, She returned with a full pitcher, 
and the eagerness with which the patient drank t ld 
how much that draught had been desired. The car- 
dinal raised his head, but was quite unconscious; and 
all that long and feartal night had Ginlietta to listen 
to the melancholy complainings of delirium. 

On the early morning of the last, as she watched 
over her uncle’s pillow, she perceived that there 
wasa slight moisture on his skin, and that iis sleep 
was sound and uatroubled. His slumbers were long 
and retreshing; and when he awoke it was with per- 
fect consciousness. Dreading the effect of agitation, 
Giulietta drew ber veil over her face, and to his en- 
quiry of ‘*was any one there?” she answered ina low 
and feigned voice. 

‘‘L am faint and want food; but who, daughter, are 
you, who thus venture-into the chamber of sickness 
and death?” ‘ 

‘*A stranger; but one whose vow Is atonement.” 

‘*Giulietta!” exclaimed the cardinal, and the next 
moment she was at his side; and both wept the sweet- 
est tears ever shed by affection and forgiventss. — 
Eegerly she prepared for him a small portion of too, 
and then, exerting the authority of a nurse, forbade 
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all farther discourse, and, soon exhausted, he slept 

in. 

The cool shadows of the coming evening fell on 
the casement, when Giulietta first ventured to pro- 

se that she should send a letter by the gardener to 

renzo, and desire that a litter might sent to 
convey her uncle to their villa, 

**My sweet child, do with me as you will,” said the 
cardinal; ‘*take me even to the house of a Carrara.” 

‘‘And no where could you be so welcome,” said 
a stranger entering, und Giulietta, springing from 
her knees, found herself in the arms of her husband. 
“I knew, Giulietta, 1 should find you here, though 
your letter told me but of prayer and pilgrimage.” 

And what remains to be told? The cardinal ac- 
companied ther to the villa, where his recovery was 
rapid and complete: and the deep love which he 
witnessed in that youthful pair, made him truly feel 
how great had been Giulietta’s devotion to himself. 


SELECT POETRY. 


from the Boston Gazette. 


ON THE DEATH OF CHARLES CARROLL, OF 
CARROLLTON. 


Hark! the solemn bells are tolling, 
Mid the sighing of a throng, 

Aud the mutiled drums are rolling, 
For a band of patriots gone. 

Jn the dark and trying hour, 
Beading ‘neath oppression’s hand, 
Forth they came in might and power, 
And redeemed their native land. 


One by one, like stars at morning, 
They havé faded frum the sky; 
And the dirge now gives us warning, 
That the last has flitted by. 

From his toils and cares reposing, 
Cherished in a nation’s love, 
Peacetully his eye-lids closing, 

He has joined that band above. 


As the sun sinks down at evening, 
Fading from the glowing west, 

So his soul its mansion leaving, 
Softly, sweetly sank to rest: 

And he’s gone to join the others, 
On a better, brighter shore, 

And that glorious band of brothers 
Thus hath met, to part no more. 


Full of years,and full of glory, 

They have laid him in the tomb, 

And that reverend head so hoary, 

Now is hidden in its gloom. _ 

Rest thee! Patriot, geutly sleeping 

In thy dark and narrow bed, _ 

Whilst an orphan nauon weeping ; 

‘Twines the cypress o’er thy head. B. D. W. 
November 19. 


SONGS OF THE SEA NYMPHS. 
And Scenes in Fairy Land, by T. Millar. 


Mr. Millar is a basket maker, and soothes the 
hour of labour by the composition of verse: we are 
not sure that the good citizens of Nottingham will 
reward his strains by either reading them or praising 
them; yet we think they might do both without being 
charged with an over zealin patronage. We would 
advise them to read the last song of this little book 
first; and when pleased with the author’s feeling, 
make an experiment on the ‘** Songs of the Sea 
Nymphs,” or the ** Scenes in Fairy Land,” there is 
considerable freedom of fancy and splendour of de- 
scription. We subjoin the song:— . 


I gazed upon her silent face, 
But death had rested there, 

And on her marble caeek Lf dropt 
A burning heart-wrung tear ; 

And every breast was sobbing loud, 
Within thatmournful cot, 

I thought my bleeding heart would break, 
But ah! they Knew we not. 


I saw her settled eye-lids shade 
‘Those orbs of softest blue, 

Which beam'd a welcome when we met, 
Where dark trees closely grew; 

l saw her auburn ringlets hie, 
And have not yet forgot, 

. How once | stole a waving tress— 

But ah! they knew me not. 


I saw those lips I oft had kissed, 
Like faded roses lie, 

1 gazed upon her cold white breast, 
Aud gave a deep, deep sigh ; 

I thought how once that bosom beat 
When seated in her grot, 

And Lrecall’d my broken vow— 
But ah! they knew me not. 


I bent to kiss her placid brow, 
All eyes on me did gaze, 
Save those which had for ever closed 
Their brightly piercing rays ; . 
I saw them stcew around her bier - 
Wild flowers, and knew the spot, 
Where once they bloomed—I saw no more: 
But ah! they knew me not. 


BALLAD. 


« Away! away to Normandy! 
Up, up, my son, and ride! © 

And bring with thee, from that famed countree, 
A ladye for thy bride. 


a 


The maidens there are gay and fair 
As the blossoms on the tree; 
Away! away! ere break of day 
To merry Normandy. 


Array thyself in thy best attire, 
And with words of honey speak, 

And thou’lt cali the smile to many an eye, 
And the blood to many a cheek: 

Be kind to the meanest thou may’st meet, 
And to the lofty—free: 

Not in vain thoul’t ride, for a ladye bride 
Shall be thine in Normandy. 


Seek out the noblest dame of all, 
And whisper in her ear, 

That thou lov’st her more than ever before 
Lov'd knightand cavalier. 

Say she is fairer than summer rose, 
(As thy father said to me,) 

And thoul’t bring at thy side a wealthy bride 
From merry Normandy.” 


“No! mother,no! I cannot part 
With tiie maiden of my home: 
A bride more kind | shall never find, 
Though the whole wide world I roam. 
No! mother, no! [ cannot leave 
My own beloved countree : 
Though bleak and wild, 1 still am its child, 
And want not Normandy. 


But I will Gon my best attire, 

._ And seek my lovely girl, 

Whose eyes are bright as the clear starlight, 
And whose teeth are white as pearl. 

And thou wiltown that the rose just blown 
Is not more fair than she; 

And that she may claim as pure a name 
As the best of Normandy. 


In the day of age she'll cherish thee 
With all a daughter's care, 
And walk with thee, and talk with thee, 
And bind thy silvery hair. 
She will bring to thee Spring’s earliest flowers, 
And fruits from the choicest tree ; 
And thou wilt forget, and ne’er regret, 
The maids of Normandy. 


She will guide thee when thy limbs are weak, 
And thy sight begins to fail; 

Or breathe a song, and when nights are long 
Beguile them with a tale, 

And when thou’rt gone to the sleep of death, 
(O! distant may that be!) 

She will wet thy bier with many a tear, 
Though not of Normandy.” 


** My son, put on thy best attire, 
And seek thy lovely girl, 
Whose eyes are bright as the clear star-light, 
And whose teeth are white as pearl, 
And may she prove a source of love 
When | have pass’d from thee, 
And ever claim as pure a name 
As the best of Normandy.” 


PARTING WITH ROME. 
BY CHARLES CONSTANTINE PISE, D. D. 


‘Tis morn: o'er Monte Pincio’s dewy height 
Aurora streaks the Heavens with early light. 
The gale breathes through the groves ; the pine, the palm, 
Are ting’d with gold, and redolent with balm, 


Il. 
The bell which wakes the holy maid to prayer 
Tolls shrill and Jong; dying upor the ear 
In distant cadence, mingling with the air. 
It calls, fair Trinita Det Monti, (Say, 
Ye who have heard their song, at close of day— 
Ye who have melted as they chanted, tell 
The charm that lingers there—the boly spell,*) 
It calls thy ininates to their matin shrine, 
To pour their praises forth in notes divine. 


il. 
Pincio, farewell! thy groves—thy pine, thy palm, 
Where oft I lingered, as the evening calm 
Spread like a mantle round thy gentle bowers, 
And the sun sank behind Saint Péter’s towers. 
Oft have 1 sat me down, at twilight grey, 
To watch the beautiful decline of day. 
Could itdecline more grandly than behind 
That dome eternal, where the mightiest mind 
Shrinks with amazement, while it owns with pride 
The master-work of man! At eventide, 
What glory bursts upon that lofty dome— . 
The wouder of the world, the monument of Rome. 


IV. 
Farewell that scene! ye villas, scattered round 
The ancient hil!s, beneath whose shade I found 
Some peace, some solitude, some musing time, 
Some inspiration, in this classic clime! . 
For the last time I fix my lingering view, 
Borghese, on thy groves—and then adieu! 


The car is at the door: the harsh, dull scream 
Ofthe rough veturino wakes me from my dream— 
The Poet’s dream—imagination’s spell 
Breaks like a bubble, as I sigh farewell! 


VI. 
Yet, Rome, where’er my fate may chance to be, 
‘Fancy shall kindle as lL turn to thee. | 
Land of the Cesars once, the world’s own Queen— 
Still to be mighty, as thou e’er hast been! 
Religion’s centre-place, the Arts’ abode, 
The Muses’ throne, the chosen one of God! 
Farewell! The gate 1s past—it is broad day, 
And wy car ratules on the Aimilian way. 

February 5th, 5o’clock in the morning, 1832. 


*The Convent of Roman Ladies, on the Pincian 
Mount—the Litany of the Virgin is sung here every 
cyesing, and the fashion and beauty of Rome flock to the 

hapel. 


THE EXPEDITION TO AFRICA— By 2. 
Where are they bound, those gallant ships, 
‘That here at anchor lie, 
Now quiet as the birds that sleep 
Beneath a summer sky. 
Their white wings droop, their shadows sweep, __ 
Unbroken o'er the deep, . 
As if the airy elemenw 


Had their own hour of sleep. 
A little while the wind will rise, 
And every ship will be, 
With plashing prow and shining sail, 
the sea. 
me will go east, and some go w 
Some to the Indian isles, eitiiaae 
Where Spring is lavish of her bloom, 
And Summer of her smiles ; 
And some will seek the latitudes 
Where northern breezes blow, 
And Winter builds a throne of ice 
me willcome back with plume and pearl, 
The altar and the gem; 
Little do the gay wearers think 
How brave men toil for them. 
The product of far distant lands, 
Nursed by far distant skies, 
Are here the triumph and reward 
Of human enterprise. 
Amid the ships that bear around 
The wealth of half the world, 
Are those that, for the Quorra bound, 
Have just their sails unfurled. 
Freighted with goods that new-found elimes 
May envy English skill, 
They bear no thunders o’er the deep 
To work our nation’s will. 


In peace they go, with pure intent, 
And with this noble aim— 

Barbaric hordes to civilize, 
By traffic to reclaim. 

They go for knowledge, and in hope 
Such knowledge may avail , 

To draw the savage and unknown 
Within the social pale. 

A deep and ardent sympathy 
The heart has with the bold; 

The cheek is flushed, the eye is bright, 
Wherein their deeds are told: 

We half forget the conqueror’s crime 
In honour of the brave, 

And raise the banner and the arch, 
Although upon the grave. 

But here the danger and the toil 
Of no false light have need, 

Though courage and though constancy 
Deserve the highest meed. 

The dreary day, mid trackless wood, 
The lion at their side— 

The gloomy night, when rocks and foes 
Were on the faithless tide. 

*Mid slavery, suffering, deserts, death, 
it has been theirs to roam, 

Led onward by that general thought, 
What will they say at home?” 

Science, thy own adventurers 
Again are on their way ; 

And but for thy most glorious hopes, 
What were our mental day ? 

Sail on, proud bark, a lofty aim 
It was that freighted thee ; 

And for their sake who tread thy decks, 
God speed thee o’er the sea! 


MARRIED. 


On the 27th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Livingston, Mr. CHAS. 
W. ANTRIM, to Miss ANN YETTERS, both of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 29th ult. by the Kev. Stephen H. 
Tyng, PETER SPARKS, to HARRIET, daughter of Geo. 
Heyl, Esq. 

On Thursday evening, 29th ult.+by the Rev. Dr. Mead, 
Mr. JOHN F. PROSSER, .o Miss SARAH B. GILBERT, 

On the 15th of June last, by Geo. Bartram, Esq. Mr. 
SAMUEL J. ANDERSON, of the State of Ohio, to Mist 
MARY WILEY, of New Castle, Delaware. 

By the Rev. Thomas Eustace, Mr. JOHN CARPENTER, 
merchant tailor, to Mrs. SARAH SENTELL, both of this 
city, 

At Washington City, Dr. PHINEAS BRADLEY, o! 
Wapshington City, late Assistant Post Master General, to 
Mrs. ANN M‘DONALD, relict of the late John M‘Donald, 
of Alexandria, 

On Friday evening, 30th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Mead, Mr 
WM. E. ASHMEAD, to Miss ELIZA, eldest daughter of 
Capt. Arthur Stotesbury, all of thiscity. ; 

On Thursday evening, 29th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Mont 
gomery, WM. H. HUFFNAGLE, to CATHERINE COX, 
daughter of the late Samuel Allen, Esq. 

On the 29th ult. by the Rev, Mr. Hodgson, Mr. BENJ. 
M‘VAUGH, of Bucks county, to Miss MLRIAM GREEN, 
of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 25th October, by the Rev. John 
Chambers, Mr. GEORGE CONLY, to Miss MATILDA 
CRUMBE, all of Penn Township. 

In St. John’s Church, Fayetteville, N.C. on Thursday 
afternoon, 22d ult. by the Rev. Mr. Buxton, Mr. WM. 
WADDILL, Jr. merchant,to Miss ELLEANOR RABO- 
TEAU, daughter of Mr. John S. Raboteau, of Franklis 
county, and formerly of Philadelphia. 

in Reading, on the 26th ultimo, by the Rev. W. Paub, 
ABRAHAM ADDAM®, Esq. of Perry county, to Mr 
HANNAH GOOD, daughter of Marks John Biddle, Ese. 
of the borough of Reading. 

On the 22d ult. by [saac Boileau, Esq, Mr. CROSDEL 
TWINING, of New Town, Bucks county, to Miss MARS 
T. KIRK, of Montgomery county. 

On Sunday evening, 2d inst. by the Rev. A. C. Thoma 
Mr. JOHN G. POTTS, of this city, to Miss ELIZABET 
G. only daughter of Joseph Hunt, of Southwark. 


DIED. 


At her reideuce in this city,on Monday afternoon, 26t 
ult. Mrs. REBECCA LAWRENCE, aged 81 years, wido 
of the late Gen. Elisha Lawrence, of Monmouth count) 
New Jersey. 

On the 25th ult. Mr. GEORGE T. HARE, in the 26 
year of his age. ’ 

On Wednesday morning, Sth instant, Mrs, REBECC 
WILLIAMSON, wife of Mr. Michael Williamson. 

On Tuesday, 4th instant, in the llth year of his ag 
CHARLES PEALE, son of And:ew Summers. 

On Friday morning, in the 5lst year of hisage, Gene’ 
THOMAS J. RODGERS. 

On Thursday afternoon, MARGARET, youngest dau: 
ter of Isaac Myer. 

On Saturday morning, MAKGARET SHANNO 
daughter of John Shannon, aged 10 years and3 months. 

At New Orleans, on the 26th of October last, of yello 
fever, JOHN C. ANDKEWS, formerly editor of the Pit! 
burg Statesman. He has leftan amiable wife and 
children to lament his loss. 
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